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When the Fog Holts Away 



Strangers to London often imagine the capital at this time of the year to be wrapped in 
continual fog. The Sun is often seen in London, however, and 1 this charming picture 
was taken in Rotten Row one sunny morning not long ago. 


105 PACKING-CASES 

AND WHAT WAS IN THEM 

Charles Fuller Baker’s 
Wonderful Collection of Insects 

300,000 PINS 

The study of insects has a fascination 
that even the best-trained mothers can 
seldom be brought to understand, and 
most of them would shudder at the 
story of Charles Fuller Baker. 

He was head of the Agricultural 
College of the University of the Philip¬ 
pines and one of the greatest collectors 
of insects who ever lived. From all over 
the world letters came begging him for 
information or for specimens, and he 
could never refuse a fellow enthusiast. 

Then lie died, leaving his collection of 
Oriental tropical insects to the United 
States National Museum. They sent 
Mr. R. A. Cushman to pack it, and ho 
took what he thought an ample supply 
of insect pins, chemicals, and paraffin 
paper. What a surprise awaited him 
when, after about a month’s travelling, 
lie reached palm-shaded Los Banos ! 

In the Bamboo House 

Baker’s collection had grown until it 
filled the whole of his house. Furni¬ 
ture and crockery had gradually been 
pushed out by the advancing tide of 
insects. At last the only articles of 
domestic furniture left were a rickety 
bamboo bed and a little washstand. No 
mother on Earth can think of such a 
house calmly. 

But insect hunters and entomologists 
would have loved it, for it held the 
greatest collection of Malayan insects 
ever assembled. 

The house stood on stilts, eight feet 
above the ground, and was chiefly built 
of split bamboo matting, while its 
windows were glazed with marine shell 
instead of glass. Every room was 
stacked with insect boxes. In the garden 
was the hut of Kurajigui, a Japanese 
handyman, and there Baker ate the- 
meals cooked for him by Kurajigui’s 
wife ; there was no room for meals in 
his own home ! 

A Happy Man 

The natives he taught in the univer¬ 
sity lived far more comfortably than 
their Dean, but it is certain that Baker 
was a happy man. He was adding to 
the sum of human knowledge, and many 
millionaires (and more millionaires’ 
sons) would be astonished it they could 
know the satisfaction it brings. 

. Fifteen years in the Tropics had made 
a sickly man of Mr. Baker, but he 
continued to do his work and to answer 
th.e letters from, brother entomologists 
all over the world. He could not take 
care ot himself; he was too busy taking 
care of his collection. At last he died, 
and his friends knew that a little damp 
or neglect would undo all his work. 

But the faithful handyman and Dr. 
Pendleton, Professor of Soils at the 
university, were determined that their 


friend’s collection should not be spoiled. 
During the long interval between his 
death and the arrival of Mr. Cushman 
they kept braziers going night and day in 
the damp season, and watched carefully 
for live insects ready to prey on the 
house that sheltered the dead ones. 

Even so mould attacked some of the 
specimens. It was only a small propor¬ 
tion of the collection, but it took three 
men a month to clean them, holding 
each delicate insect in forceps. Then 
about 300,000 pins had to be set afresh 
into the cork lining of the boxes, and 
the boxes heated in the full sunlight, and 
dosed with chemicals. Next, while still 
hot, the boxes were wrapped in paraffin 
paper, sealed with a hot flat-iron, then 
tied in bundles of five, wrapped in more 
paraffin paper, and packed in cases. 

Everybody wanted to help in getting 
the wonderful collection safe to its 
home. The packing-cases were supplied 
at cost price by one firm, and another 
sent men to put strap iron round when 
they were ready for shipment. A barge 
and tug were supplied by the army 
transport service, and help was given in 


many other ways by people of different 
ranks and races. 

But the chief workers were Mr. 
Cushman and Kurajigui. Air. Cushman 
must have given a sigh of relief when 
the 105 packing-cases were at last 
stowed in the great ship which was to 
take them across the Pacific ; but we 
think Kurajigui’s eyes must have been 
a little dim when he saw the collection 
he had learned to love for his master’s 
sake sail away from the Philippines 
taking, as it were, the last of his master 
with it. 

THE VACUUM HOUSE 

A New York architect has designed 
a very remarkable house. 

It is to be a peaceful house, for the 
harsh noises of the outside world will 
not penetrate its walls. In the summer 
it is to be cool, and in the winter warm. 

It is built on the principle of the 
vacuum flask. Its outside walls are 
double and the space between is pumped 
as free of air a? may be, rendering the 
building proof against the incursion of 
sound, heat, and cold. 


THE SALMON STEPS 

IRELAND REMEMBERS 
THE FISHES 

The Great Thing She Has 
Done While London Talks 

FIRST BRITISH DOMINION 
TO BE ELECTRIFIED 

The waters of the Irish Shannon are 
harnessed to the Irish salmon. 

As a finishing touch to the dam. at 
Parteen Villa, Ardnacrusha, which holds 
back the river in a seven-mile-long 
reservoir, a stairway of stone steps has 
been built so that the river salmon 
may make their way upstairs to the 
Shannon’s upper reaches. 

When salmon come in from the sea to 
reach their ancestral homes in a river's 
shallows they undertake extraordinary 
feats of leaping. A salmon leaping and 
leaping again will surmount a consider¬ 
able waterfall. But the dam at Ardna¬ 
crusha, being ioo feet high, would be 
too much for the most athletic fish. 

Provision for the Eels 

Salmon are not the only fish for whom 
provision has been made. By the side of 
the steps wisps of long grass have been 
strewn to enable young eels to reach the 
higher levels. The steps are on the in¬ 
put side of the weir, and the eels, when 
on the move, wriggle through the grass. 

The thoroughness with which every 
detail of the Shannon Reservoir has 
been thought out, including the pro¬ 
vision of gates, pools, and steps for the 
salmon (which are an important Irish 
industry) is characteristic of the whole 
scheme of which the dam is a part, and 
which is to provide electricity at cheap 
rates for the whole of the Irish Free 
State. It has been carried out with a 
determination equal to that of the 
salmon to get home. 

Six Million Pounds 

Six years ago it was begun, at about 
the same time that London began to 
talk about the future of Waterloo 
Bridge. But, whereas Waterloo Bridge 
is still in splints and the new’ Charing 
Cross Bridge still in the air, the Shannon 
Electrical Scheme, for which so many 
prophesied disaster, is an accomplished 
fact. It has been done while London 
talks about a bridge. At the beginning 
of last October the first current from the 
Ardnacrusha Power House, where the 
electricity is developed by turbines fed 
by the waters impounded behind the dam, 
was passed to Dublin, n6 miles away. 

The scheme (carried out by a German 
firm) has cost Ireland £6,000,000, and 
there will be another bill for distribu¬ 
tion. It is scarcely to be hoped that 
Dublin will get its electricity at a penny 
a unit as was first hoped, but the 
Irish Free State may congratulate itself, 
not only on beating England in enter¬ 
prise, but on being the first Britisli 
Dominion to be completely electrified. 

Pictures on page 3 
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COAL TRADE HOPES 

A BETTER OUTLOOK 

Much More Reasonable 
Attitude on Both Sides 

MEN’S PRESIDENT RESIGNS . 

Hopes are brightening for a peaceful 
arrangement of the future of our coal 
industry, and it may well be that before 
these lines are published an agreed Bill 
will have been introduced in the House 
of Commons. 

The great event among the miners 
has been the acceptance of certain 
Government proposals. The decision 
to accept these proposals also decided 
the men’s President, Mr. Herbert Smith, 
to resign his position. . 

The Day’s Work 

Mr. Smith thought the Government 
ought to be made to put back the work¬ 
ing day in mines from eight hours to 
seven, but the Government has found 
that the most it can do without upsetting 
the industry very badly is to reduce the 
working day by half an hour next 
spring, leaving the rest to be done later. 
Mr.-Smith is a man whom everyone 
respects, but he has no idea of give-and- 
take bargaining such as is necessary in 
a difficult and complicated world, and a 
reasonable settlement will be easier 
now that he is gone. 

His successor, Mr. Tom Richards, is 
determined to secure a settlement with¬ 
out a stoppage. Workers, owners, and 
the. Government, he says, must combine 
to find some plan that will prevent these 
ruinous conflicts. He points out that in 
five years recently, there was a month’s 
idleness through disputes for every 
four months of work ! 

A Board of Appeal 

During the present negotiations the 
miners have been demanding a promise 
that' there shall be no reduced wages 
with the reduced hours. The Govern¬ 
ment refuses to do this, or to set up a 
minimum wage, but expresses the 
opinion that a wage reduction will not 
prove necessary, and many of the mine- 
owners agree. The Government pro¬ 
poses that wages should be settled in the 
districts, but that there should be a 
National Wages Board to which appeal 
may be made. 

This Board would not have compul¬ 
sory powers, but it is thought that 
public' opinion would see that its 
decisions were adopted. The Board 
would.be composed of four.miners, four 
owners, and two representatives each of 
employers and workers in other in¬ 
dustries appointed by the Federation of 
British Industries, the Chambers of 
Commerce; the Trade Union Congress, 
and the Cooperative movement, with 
an independent chairman. 

Foreign Competition 

Legal force is to be given to schemes 
of cooperative marketing which some of 
the masters have been working out. The 
schemes will be worked by the owners 
themselves, but their decisions will have 
the force* of law upon the trade 
regarded as a whole. 

There is talk of enabling the owners 
also to put a levy on the trade in order 
that coal exporters may be helped by a 
subsidy in their competition with foreign 
exports. There is strong opposition to 
this plan, however, especially at Geneva, 
where the League of Nations is trying 
to organise the coal trade of Europe. 
It would be unfair competition, it is 
said, and would drive other countries 
to do the same, so that no one would be 
better off. 

In the general improvement of temper 
in the trade which all these discussions 
have brought about it has been generally 
agreed that existing wage arrangements 
shall be continued from month to month 
at least till the reduction of working 
hours comes in the spring, so that alto¬ 
gether the outlook is brighter than it was. 


U BOAT AND Q BOAT 

TWO MEN FROM A 
SUBMARINE 

What Carne From a Meeting 
Down in the Sea 

ON THE GREAT PEACE 
ROAD AT LAST 

When the German commander of 
a U boat can appear on the same plat¬ 
form in England with the English 
commander of a Q boat sent out to 
destroy him we know that the peace 
Of the world is coming nearer. 

The German submarine commander 
was Captain Ernst Hasbagen. With what 
execration his name and record would 
have been received a few years ago 1 
If the Q boat commanded by Commander 
Norman Lewis had sunk him not a 
word of pity would have been uttered 
for his fate. Yet now we can hear 
his plea that he and his men were but 
doing their duty as our men were, and 
can see the reasonableness of his plea. 

The Fortune of War 

They took their lives in their hands. 
They shivered on the bottom of the sea 
while depth-charges from our hostile 
ships dropped around them. In one 
voyage they only just crept home with 
a broken propeller to Wilhclmshaven. 

In another voyage it was touch and 
go whether the Q boat commanded by 
Commander Norman Lewis should sink 
them or they should get their torpedo 
in first. They won, and Commander 
Lewis was taken prisoner. 

But because Captain Hashagen, now 
a Hamburg merchant, is so whole¬ 
heartedly on the side of peace that he is 
determined to do all in his power to 
prevent another war, he comes boldly 
to England to declare his faith. 

The Prisoner’s Reply 

There was one odd little anecdote he 
told of the nineteen days when Com¬ 
mander Lewis was a prisoner on his 
submarine. They talked little. Once 
the German asked “ Do you know this 
coast ? ” and the Englishman looked 
him squarely in the eye and replied only 
“ I like your cooking.” 

On another occasion, when the sub¬ 
marine was being attacked with depth 
charges by a British destroyer, -the 
prisoner remarked “ It would be funny 
if they blew us up with a charge made 
by my wife. She is making munitions.” 

That was how two brave men in that 
horrible business' spoke to one another 
when death was at every man’s elbow. 
It was because such men know the worst 
of war that both were able to appear on 
the same English platform at a League 
of Nations meeting on behalf of peace. 


PEACE BE WITHIN THY 
DWELLING 

Peace and honour to whom peace and 
honour are due, and Canon Spencer 
Elliott, who writes to correct a slip in the 
C.N., is a man to whom we wish both. 

At a meeting held the other day the 
Bishop of Manchester observed that he 
wasted an enormous amount of his 
time over parochial squabbles. Canon 
Spencer Elliott was at the same meet¬ 
ing and the saying was mistakenly 
attributed to him. So it was that the 
C.N. printed it. 

But, as the Canon observes, it is one 
thing for a bishop to say that and quite 
another thing to suppose that the 
Canon’s parish is troublesome. 

On the contrary, they have had the 
most delightfully harmonious parochial 
fellowship both in Mansfield and its 
deanery, as well as in the parish of 
St. Paul’s, Sheffield, with which Canon 
Spencer Elliott was formerly associated. 

This happy state of things we are 
sure is no less due to the harmonious 
Canon than to' the parishioners who 
appreciate his worth, and the C.N. sends 
its greetings to them all. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
JOIN THE C.L.N. 


Clemenceau 

The Great Man of War 


Over 4000 Members 

ROOM FOR 4000 MORE 


Who will be the five-thousandth 
member of the C.L.N. ? The figure 
will soon be reached, for as we write 
well over 4000 C.N. readers have banded 
themselves together to do what they 
can to live in peace with all the world. 
The Children’s League is -growing 
stronger every day. 

The latest recruits are Prince Raimer 
of Monaco, aged 6, and his sister, 
Princess Antoinette, aged S. 

In one school 241 children joined the 
League the same day. 

Several readers are trying to get their 
friends to join with excellent results. 
The following letter from Alexandria is 
typical of many received : “ I received 
your letter containing the badge and 
certificate, and am delighted with both. 
My father was killed in the war, and I 
will hate fighting as long as I live.” 

Message from an Admiral 

Though most of my life has been spent 
preparing for war, I now know what a 
terrible thing modern war is, and I 
consider it is the duty of all who love 
their country and their fellow men to do 
everything in their power to prevent it. 

You can all help in this great work 
by supporting the League of Nations, 
not only to ensure peace but for 
cooperation in everything that is worth 
while, and so I beg all children to join 
the C.L.N. S. R. Drury-Lowe 


Let Us Understand Each Other 

We are asked by M. Genissieux, of 
3, Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, 
London, S.W.7, Assistant Director of 
the Service de Correspondance Scolaire 
Internationale, to mention that as the 
French schools are now opening he 
would be glad to receive applications 
from C.L.N. members who wish to corre¬ 
spond with French children. 

The.organisation, founded under the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction; 
has the approval of the English Board of 
Education. 

It has now a surplus of applications 
from French children desiring corre¬ 
spondence with English children, so it 
can provide for an exchange of letters 
from the French side. Such exchanges 
have in the past led to the formation of 
useful friendships and a better mutual 
understanding between the two nations. 

By sending twopence to M. Genissieux, 
to cover postal expense, a form can be 
procured, by schools or others, for start¬ 
ing correspondence arrangements. 

v How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 



With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Badge. 

Each letter should give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. A card and badge 
' of membership will 
be sent to you. 

There will be ar¬ 
rangements for 
meeting other mem¬ 
bers at parties, plays, 
pageants, lectures, 
film shows, and so 
be opportunities of 
making friends in your own neighbour¬ 
hood and in other countries. There will 
be a Letter Exchange. There will be 
arrangements for visits to interesting 
places and scholarship tours to Geneva. 
And, most of all, there will be for all 
of us the great happiness of belonging 
to the first Children’s League of Nations. 


The C.L.N. Badge 0! 
Membership 

There will 


The Grand Old Man of France has 
passed away. He was, of course, Georges 
Clemenceau, the most remarkable states¬ 
man of the Third French Republic, and, 
as he has been called, “ perhaps the 
most vehement and fiery figure of. the 
last half-century.” 

■ He was 88, and since the war he had 
lived in retirement in a simple seaside 
house, feeling that his work was done. 

It will be remembered for all time 
that he stirred France in the midst of 
the war to a new energy which pro¬ 
bably saved the Allies from defeat. 
France was in dire peril when Clemen¬ 
ceau, hitherto an unsparing critic of 
the War Government, was called to a 
dictatorship rarely paralleled in modern 
times. He was unsparing in office as he 
had been fii freedom ; he threw famous 
men into prison because they believed 
in peace; he prosecuted the war with a 
passionate energy which made him 
loved and feared and hated according 
to the point of view of those concerned. 

The Spirit of Revenge 

He swore he would never give way. 
He would fight outside Paris, in Paris, 
behind Paris, but fight he would -if 
Paris and France were to perish off the 
Earth. It was his grim and unquench¬ 
able purpose. He was ever a fighter, 
ever a hater ; he never forgave Germany, 
and he who had lived forty years for 
revenge was the spirit of revenge at the 
Peace. He gave way here and there, 
but there were terrible scenes at Ver¬ 
sailles, and the unjust terms of the 
Peace Treaty are-largely due . to the 
bitter spirit of this old man who lived 
for France and nothing else and who was 
known throughout the world as the 
Tiger. We believe it is true that he even 
challenged Mr. Lloyd George to a duel. 

Now that he has gone he will be 
greatly missed as one of the most 
astounding men of our time, a terrific 
figure, a blending of fervent patriotism 
at its narrowest, of stern justice at its 
bitterest, of good bating at its worst. 

THINGS SAID 

Thomas Atkins is a friendly lad. 

Sir Ian Hamilton . 

The Londoner hardly uses his legs. 

Dr. Norman Lake 

We are living in a world of new toys. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas - 
The voices sounded like lions roaring. 

Rachmaninoff on a Talkie 
The King ■ goes from strength to 
strength. Lord Dawson 

Faith is a way of walking, not of 
talking. Dean Inge 

Wo all associate petrol with the most 
vulgar advertisements. Lord Crawford 
934 children have been killed on the 
roads in four years. Mrs. Stephen Hobhouse 
Millionaires are over-respected in this 
world. Mr. Walter Runciman 

Every soul sees a part of .heaven that 
no other soul can see. Mr. John Masefield 

Life is a one-way street,' and you 
are not coming back. J-ord Dewar 

If all the diamonds were thrown in 
the sea the world would be better. 

Bishop of Kensington 

Civilisation -is a thing of shreds and 
patches from every corner of the globe. 

Mr. Robert II. Lowie 

You will never make me believe this 
nation will become a nation of listeners. 

Sir Landon Ronald 

There is more profit and pleasure in 
hard work than in'any luck of the Stock 
Exchange.' Mr. Selfridge, Junior 

Be ye wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves. Jesus 
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HARNESSING THE SHANNON • SINGING TO THE PRINCE • A KING ON A BICYCLE 



A River Goes to Work—The great scheme tor harnessing the River Shannon to supply the Irish Free State with electricity is now complete. The most formidable part of the undertaking 
was the digging of a canal over seven miles long. The work has been done by a German firm. Here is a view of the Ardnacrusha Power Station, where the water drives the turbines. 



A Little Less Noise—This new type of 
pneumatic road-drill has been fitted 
with a silencer. See page 10. 



Singing to the Prince.—This choir from the fishing village of Newhaven, near Leith, sang to the Prince 
of Wales when he visited Edinburgh recently. The/ wore the picturesque dress of Scottish fisher-folk. 



Called to the Bar—Miss Kathleen 
Anderson is one of the women who 
have recently become barristers. 



Electrifying Southern Ireland—From this room In the power station at 
Ardnacrusha an engineer controls the whole of the great Shannon 
hydro-electric scheme. When the arrangements for distribution are 
complete evory place in the Free State will be supplied with electricity. 



Dog’s Daily Errand—At Rochford, Essex, a dog goes to a meadow to 
fetch a pony every morning. He leads it through the town as shown here. 



A King Growing Up—King Michael of 
Rumania, who is 8, now rides a bicycle 
In the grounds of his palace at Sinaia. 



Stairs for Salmon—This water stairway has been constructed to enable 
salmon to pass the great dam on their way up the River Shannon. Pro¬ 
vision has been made also for the eels, which will climb up the tufts of 
long grass that have been placed on the steps. See page 1. * 



A Lesson on Skis—The little girl in this picture, who is being taken out 
for her first ski run by her brother. Is listening anxiously to his advice 
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THE PRICE OF A 
LUMINOUS WATCH 
Radium Poisoning 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL DANGER 

The introduction of radio-active sub¬ 
stances into industry has brought un¬ 
expected danger, and has become the 
subject of a special study by the 
United States Department of Labour. 

So important has the matter come to 
be that the official paper' dealing with 
it runs to thirty thousand words. Strong 
language is used on the subject; the 
report speaks of “ the trail of death, 
and death of the most horrible kind, 
that this industry has met." This 
particularly refers to the use of luminous 
dials on watches and clocks. 

Safeguarding Workers 

That is strange and surprising, and 
we are again reminded how little we 
know of the origin and peculiarities 
of common articles we use. Many of us 
have had watches with luminous dials, 
but have we imagined for a moment 
that death could be connected with their 
manufacture ? Not only workers who 
paint the dials, but chemists and 
laboratory assistants engaged in the 
trade have perished miserably. 

The United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment, which uses radium paint for certain 
dials and gauges, has made stringent 
regulations to safeguard those employed. 
These orders are so severe that we learn 
without surprise that the Department 
has entirely suspended the use of 
luminous paint at two of its establish¬ 
ments and is seriously considering if 
it ought not to abolish the hazard 
altogether. 

We are sure that if the sad cases given 
in the report were widely known the 
tale of luminous dials would altogether 
cease. The use of radium should be 
solely confined to the medical profession. 


ON RUWENZORI 
A Duke Leaves His Card 

Ruwenzori, which lifts a snowy head 
18,ooo feet above the steaming plains of 
East Africa, has again been visited, by a 
party including Mr. Carveth Wells. 
The visitors left their cards. 

That is the chief reward which comes 
to the exploring mountaineer who risks 
his life and limbs in scaling Ruwenzori’s 
heights, in crossing the tangle of tree 
trunks of its Fallen Forest, or in plunging 
through the quagmires of icy mud on its 
sloping sides. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi, who first 
attempted the trail in 1906, did no more, 
and when the last expedition, whose 
adventures were told to the Royal 
Geographical Society by Mr. Carveth 
Wells, reached Edward Peak they 
found this token of the duke’s visit. 

On the summit was a cairn, and inside 
it a tin containing a visiting card with 
the name Duca degli Abruzzi, and a 
piece of paper with the names G. N. 
Humphreys, Geo. Olives, 28/7/26. 

But that was a precious scrap of paper 
to Humphreys and Olives. They would 
by no means have it destroyed. 


PLANT IMMIGRANTS 

No fewer than 528 species of plants 
from other lands have made themselves 
at home in New Zealand; says a botanist 
who has been studying them. 

This is a wonderful example of the 
way plants find their way all over the 
world, for it is only 90 years since British 
settlers began to settle there. 

Many of these migrant plants are 
common weeds of the English country¬ 
side and have been introduced acciden¬ 
tally among other seeds, or have escaped 
from gardens and run wild. Now 
they have spread to all sorts of places 
and are firmly established on roadsides 
and waste lands where they can flourish 
in peace without being molested by 
farmers and gardeners. 


THE LONELY 
ISLANDERS 
A Mutiny and the End of It 

Three old people who came from 
Pitcairn Island to Norfolk Island 73 
years ago have lately passed away, 
and now only eight of the little band of 
182 of which they formed part are left. 

Pitcairn Island is a speck on the route 
between New Zealand ai d the Panama 
Canal. Many steamers call there today 
for a few hours to relieve the monotony 
of the three weeks’ voyage across the 
Pacific. The people of the island have 
a strange history. 

In 1788 the British Government sent 
Captain Bligh in the ship Bounty to 
the Pacific to obtain plants of the bread¬ 
fruit tree. The captain was a stern man, 
and so angered some of his crew that 
they mutinied, seized the ship, and set 
the captain and his friends adrift in an 
open boat which, after a perilous 
voyage, reached Java. The mutineers 
landed on Tahiti, married native women, 
and in 1790 sailed to Pitcairn Island. 

Long afterwards their descendants 
were discovered, and as the island was 
overcrowded and far from trade routes 
the Government took the inhabitants 
to Norfolk Island, though some of them 
returned to Pitcairn. 

GOOD THINGS PAY 
A Little Fortune From the 
Jamboree 

“ What is worth doing is worth doing 
well ’’ might almost be the motto of 
the Boy Scouts, whose Jamboree ful¬ 
filled both requirements. " 

It was done so well that the whole 
world wondered at it and applauded. 
It was so well worth doing that a 
profit of £10,000 was made. 

It has always been the pride of the 
Scout that he pays his way. The Scout 
is a gentleman in that way as in many 
another, and we rejoice that the British 
public should so well have supported 
the Jamboree as to afford it this hand¬ 
some surplus. Good things done boldly 
always pay. 


A MISTAKE IN PARLIAMENT 

Parliament, it appears, can have too 
much of a good thing, even of under¬ 
secretaries. The House of Commons 
must make six of them do. It has seven. 

Such is the old established law, the 
right down regular thing, as they say 
in the Yeoman of the Guard. It was a 
country clergyman who found it out 
and gave information. 

Consequently the House of Commons 
will have to pass a special Act of 
Parliament for one man, to enable him 
to sit on its benches and be an under¬ 
secretary at the same time. 

The alternative would be to send one 
under-secretary up to the House of 
Lords, but that is where no Labour 
under-secretary wants to go. 


A FISHING STORY 

Something in the rueful tale of the 
Grimsby fishermen just back from Green¬ 
land recalls the joking; question with 
which sailors keep their spirits up—Who 
would not sell a farm and go to sea ? 

The men on the Greenland fishing 
expedition must have thought of it 
often. Their trawler came back to 
Grimsby, after being a month away, 
with a halibut and four boxes of other 
fish, total value £8. 

For this they had fished over nearly 
4000 miles. They had ridden out storms 
and had lost seriously on the voyage. 
Hard has been the lot this autumn of the 
North Sea fishermen. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Abruzzi . . . . . Ah-broot-se 

Ruwenzori . . . Roo-wen-zo-re 

Weber . , . . . . Vay-ber 


Roman Luxury in 
Moorgate 

The First Known London 
Chemist 

Trade apparently followed the Roman 
eagles to London. 

In Moorgate Street a Roman chemist 
left behind him the pot of pomade with 
which he came on the heels of the con¬ 
querors. When the Romans had settled 
themselves in Londinium they sighed 
for the luxuries of their home town. 
They had not to sigh long.. From Rome 
came all manner of purveyors of the 
fine arts of living, and among them was 
Lucius Junius Senis. 

There were others, but Lucius Junius 
Senis appears to be the first to leave us 
his name and business. 

He set up in Moorgate, where of late 
has been excavated a fragment of a bowl 
in which he put the wares he sold. On 
its base is stamped, not the potter’s 
name, but, after the manner of some 
chemists still, the name of the seller 
and the wares he sold. 

In the pots was a saffron salve (or 
pomade) for roughness of the skin, or 
perhaps the eyelids. 

The pomade pots were not made in 
Britain, but, being of red Samian ware, 
were imported from Gaul. 


BRIGHTER COUNTRYSIDES 
Storks of the Somme 

The municipal authorities of Quebec 
have been urging the inhabitants to 
make the outside of their houses bright 
and cheery by planting flowers and 
painting their railings and stiles. 

A French journalist who takes a 
keen interest in the preservation of 
beautiful scenery urges that the re¬ 
commendation should be followed every¬ 
where, and suggests that there are many 
ways of making life pleasanter if we 
would only try. 

He goes on to say that the mayor of a 
small commune on the Somme has 
induced some storks to take up their 
quarters in the neighbourhood, although 
they had never been seen there before. 
The first couple came more than a year 
ago, and, left unmolested, they multi¬ 
plied. This year four returned after 
the winter migration, and later some 
young ones were seen fluttering about. 
Now the villagers are always talking 
about their storks, wondering whether 
the whole family will return to their 
new home after their absence in warmer 
climes. 


A SCHOLAR AMONG 
THE GAY FOLK 
Merry England Down East 

Mr. IT. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New 
College, Oxford, has just been saying 
strange things about the East End of 
London. 

Mr. Fisher is one of the most brilliant 
scholars and historians of our day. 
Surely he must feel at his best in beautiful 
medieval Oxford, the city of dreams ? 
No ; it is not so ; he says that he can do 
far more work in the brilliant vivifying 
air of East London. He says there is no 
place like the Old Kent Road for happi¬ 
ness on a Saturday afternoon. Jhe gay 
population of the East End is to him 
one of the glories of England. 

. West End people have thought of the 
East End as a place of poverty. They 
will be startled to hear that it is above 
all things a place of happiness and fun. 
Those in quest of Merrie England today 
will find it, not in Mayfair, Chelsea, or 
Oxford, but in the Old Kent Road. 


DISCOVERY OF 
A BABY 
Just In Time 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE 
AT THE ZOO 

If, in emptying the bath, Nurse found 
Baby at the bottom, she would receive 
a shock. 

But when the keepers of flic Reptile 
House had this experience they were 
simply delighted. It was the first they 
knew of Baby’s existence. 

He is a small alligator terrapin about 
the size of a crown piece. His mother 
must have dug a hole for her eggs in 
the gravel at the bottom of the pond 
where she has lived for two years with 
other alligator terrapins and a number,- 
of gharials. 

No doubt Baby had brothers and 
sisters, but when they hatched somebody 
ate them. We will hope it was a gliarial, 
but it may have been Papa or Mamma, 
for alligator terrapins arc fearfully 
absent-minded. 

It would have been Baby's turn next 
to make somebody a breakfast. Luckily 
for him the authorities decided to empty 
the pond for cleaning, and so he was 
discovered by the keepers, just in time. 
He is living in a safer place now. 

• LITTLE JAMES DODD 
The Boy Who Went Up the 
King’s Chimney 

This item of news is a century late. It 
appeared in The Times just 100 years ago. 

A little boy, about eight years old, 
named James Dodd, was brought for¬ 
ward in order to be examined by the 
magistrate previous to his being appren¬ 
ticed by the parish officers of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields to James Watson, 
of One Tun-alley, who carries on the 
trade of a chimney-sweeper. 

The little fellow, who appeared clean 
and cheerful, said he was quite satisfied 
with the business, and preferred it to 
any other. 

Mr. Minshull shook his head, observing 
that the poor child, not.having had the 
opportunity of trying any other trade, 
was content with that which lie was 
about to follow. 

Watson, the master of the boy, 
assured the magistrate that the boy 
should have every comfort consistent 
with his situation. He said that the 
trade generally, in common with him¬ 
self, were most anxious to supersede 
the necessity of climbing boys ; but tlic 
fact was that the generality of chimnics 
were so constructed as to prevent the 
possibility of sweeping them excepting 
by the use of boys. The flues of the 
chimnies of the King’s Palace at 
Pimlico were so contrived that he 
defied any machine to remove the soot 
from them. 

The necessary forms were then com¬ 
plied with, and the parties left the office. 

GUTENBERG’S BIBLE 
A Fortune for a Book 

When Johann Gutenberg of Mainz 
printed his first Bible from movable 
types about 1456, lie could not have 
believed that anyone, noble or merchant 
prince or dignitary of the Church, 
would ever pay £22,000 for it. 

It would have been almost a king’s 
ransom in those days, but today it is a 
mere trifle for the New York National 
Library, though it is a higher price than 
has ever been paid before. 

In the nineteenth century a fifth of 
this sum was the highest bidden, so that 
Gutenberg's Bible is going up. But we 
wonder if it is so precious now as it 
was in the days when it }vas printed, 
and when the Reformers of the Church 
had yet to win for the common people 
the right to open this great Book and 
the power to read it. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE FOG SEASON ' 
Waiting for an Inventor 

NATURAL LAMPS OF THE 
DEEP 

It lias been pointed out that what we 
call a London fog is really common to a 
very wide area. 

It may stretch for a hundred miles in 
all directions at the same time, thinnest 
on dry, high-lying land in the country, 
blackest where it receives the smoke of 
London’s myriad chimneys, yet actually 
densest at sea. We cannot have a 
fog without moisture, and the sea, the 
rivers, the lakes, and the vapour rising 
from sodden land will always furnish 
mist screens so long as we have alterna¬ 
tions of temperature. 

The world is waiting for the inventor 
who can produce a ray which will pene¬ 
trate fog. Electric light and the flare of 
acetylene lamps are practically useless. 
Those who drove cars before electric 
lighting sets were fitted to motors 
remember that in the old days we used 
to turn off the head-liglits and rely on 
the paraffin side-lamps. Paraffin gives 
a ray which has more penetrating 
power than anything else yet discovered. 
The next best is an electric lamp with 
yellow glass. 

Perhaps we shall never solve the prob¬ 
lem until some such idea as that of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who would clear fog¬ 
laden air by means of electric discharges, 
becomes practicable. At present foggy 
air is as impenetrable to ordinary 
methods as deep water. There are 
abysses in the sea where eternal night 
darkens the water. There fishes light 
their own lamps—electric bulbs, gleam¬ 
ing luminous discs, and so on. 

But even those natural lamps for the 
deeps do not light the way for any dis¬ 
tance. In all likelihood they serve to 
arouse a fatal curiosity in other fishes 
which go to investigate the mystery and 
find their grave in a pair of terrible jaws 
hidden behind the lamp. 


THREE LIVES ACROSS 
THREE CENTURIES 
A Remarkable Chain 

A link with the great story of Arctic 
exploration .passed away with Mrs. 
Brodie Hoare of Rotherfield. 

Her maiden name was Katharine 
Parry, and she was the last surviving 
child of that Captain Edward Parry 
who sailed on the Hecla to find the North- 
West Passage in 1819. 

The magnetic attraction of the Arctic 
drew him northward again in 1827, 
and he struck out from Spitsbergen 
to the North Pole. He reached the 
82nd parallel, and for fifty years no 
one got farther North. 

Captain Parry, who became after¬ 
wards Sir Edward, was born in 1790, so 
that the two lives cover nearly 140 
years. One of the last visitors to see 
Mrs. Brodie Hoare, who was beloved 
by children, was her great-great-niece, 
another Katharine Parry, aged six. 
If she lives as long as her great-great- 
aunt the chain will stretch into three 
centuries. 


HOMELESS SPARROWS 
An Autumn Tragedy 

In one of the old quiet corners of Paris 
a tragedy recently took place about which 
the grown-up papers have been silent, 
because it had nothing to do with 
human beings, but only trees and birds. 

Two trees had been cut down, and the 
ivy which covered an immense gable 
was nearly all torn away. Probably 
there was good reason for its destruction, 
but what a scene took place about five 
o’clock in the chilly autumn evening 
when the hundreds of sparrows which 
nested there came up to settle for the 
night ! All the painters came out of 
their houses, attracted by the frantic 
chirping noise set up by the homeless 
sparrows, and many of them stood 
panting, sorrowful and helpless, as they 
watched the poor birds evicted from their 
nests, with no law to protect them 1 - 


THE SUN AS COOK 
Breakfast on Mount Wilson 

At the Smithsonian Observatory on 
Mount Wilson, California, Dr. Abbot, 
who knows more about the Sun than 
most men, used its superfluous rays last 
summer to bake the bread and cook the 
meals of the staff. 

His solar cooker, as he calls it, was 
invented several years ago, but by giving 
it a sort of vacuum jacket to keep the 
heat from leaking away he has greatly 
improved it. From July to September 
it did all that was required of it. The 
ovens connected with the sun-ray 
receivers were raised to a temperature of 
312 degrees (F.) by the afternoon, and 
next morning it had sunk only to 256 
degrees at sunrise. 

Consequently at all hours of the day 
or night hot coffee and rolls could be 
furnished to the astronomers by the Sun. 


ROSE AYLMER’S GRAVE 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

Two men did much for the memory 
of a beautiful girl called Rose Aylmer, 
and one of them has just died. 

He was Mr. H. Beveridge, the great 
authority on Mogul history, and he it 
■was who found her monument tumbling 
into ruins in a disused cemetery. 

How many- who know the lovely poem 
Walter Savage Landor wrote to her 
know that this English Rose lies* in 
Indian soil ? Rose Aylmer, who died so 
y-oung and joyous and beautiful, is buried 
in Calcutta. Today her monument is 
in good repair and its inscription is once 
more easy to read. 

Landor’s poem is reprinted in the 
Christmas number of the C.N. monthly. 
My Magazine, and so perhaps fresh 
friends have been made for Rose Aylmer 
who will be glad to know that her last 
resting-place is not forgotten and will 
bless the scholar who saved it. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF ALL 
An Old Ship Gone 
FATE OF A FOUR-MASTER 

The gallant old Garthpool, the last 
of the British four-masted square- 
rigged barques, has been wrecked off 
the West Coast of Africa. 

. Only a year ago the C.N. described 
the race from Australia to Falmouth 
of the great sailing ships carrying home 
wheat, and the Garthpool was one of 
them. She will sail that long voyage 
no more. 

Once the sea was covered with these 
beautiful ships driven by- the wind, 
but with the coming of steam their end 
was certain, though it has been long 
withheld. It seems a pity, and none 
can feel it so strongly as those old 
sailors who went down to the sea in 
their boyhood for the first time in the 
sailing ships. It was in them that, 
until a very few years ago, they learned 
to know the sea. 

One of these seamen, a master mariner 
who had sailed his own ship, w-rote, on 
learning of the loss of the Garthpool, 
that no steam-trained boy could ever 
know what real going to sea meant. 
He added some sentences of description 
which are so vivid that the C.N. has 
pleasure in repeating them. 

“ These steam-trained boys,” he wrote, 
"do not know w-hat it is like to amble 
through the Trades, all canvas set, 
looking clean and white in the moonlight, 
a gentle splash at the bow-s, the sails 
flipping and gently chafing against the 
lee-rigging, the jib and staysail sheets 
clacking as she heaves, the watch on 
deck yarning in groups ready for any 
orders to trim a y-ard or to haul a sheet." 

Then—then tis oh, for the life of 
a sailor ! 


GOOD NEWS FOR BABY 

The saving of life in the summer 
quarter this y-ear, compared with the last 
ten summer quarters, equals six in every 
thousand babies under one y-ear old. 
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That Tyltyl Touch 

I ord Shaw, in those Letters 
in which he tells his daugh¬ 
ter of things seen and things 
learned on the road of his pil¬ 
grimage, once or twice reminds 
her of an old family maxim, 
Turn every trouble into an ad¬ 
venture. It is a suggestive phrase, 
for one of our common complaints 
is that adventux'es never come to 
us. Adventure, it is supposed, 
has to be far sought. Its home 
is near the South or the North 
Pole, or on the top of Everest, or 
above the clouds. Life is so dull 
and commonplace, we say; yet 
if troubles can be turned into 
adventures we may, after all, 
have our share of the thrill. 

At all events the maxim is 
worth putting to the test. That 
is what the writer did with the 
next trouble that came after 
discovering the maxim. It hap¬ 
pened one Sunday morning. The 
night had brought the winter’s 
first snowstorm. A thick white 
blanket lay everywhere, and a 
young blizzard was abroad. In 
front of him was a long and 
exposed journey. Away in the 
heart of the country, miles from 
anywhere, there would be at 
eleven o’clock a small congrega¬ 
tion waiting for him.; miles 
away there would be another in 
the afternoon; and still farther a 
third in the evening. As luck 
would have it his wife was away 
for the week-end, so he had to 
look after himself. 

His first thoughts in the morn¬ 
ing were not particularly pleasant. 
Then he thought that, after all, 
this was adventurer’s weather, 
the sort of stuff an Arctic 
explorer revels in ! Hundreds of 
men would gladly have gone 
adventuring with Shackleton or 
Scott. They eagerly sought the 
chance, and this was a mild 
example of what they would have 
been up against. Why not think 
of yourself as an Arctic explorer, 
instead of complaining of it as a 
trouble rejoice in it as an 
adventure? Oddly enough, the 
suggestion worked. That day 
was neither dull nor irksome; it 
was full of adventurer’s joy. 

In Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird the 
children had a diamond which, on 
being turned, changed the face 
of things. It was given to Tyltyl 
by the fairy. With the turning 
of that stone all their adventures 
began. The dull-hued days shone 
with splendour. The common¬ 
place became romantic. Plain 
walls shone like precious stones. 
It was not the outer world, but 
their attitude toward it, that 
had changed. They were seeing 
things from another point of 
view, seeing inside things. 

Turn every trouble into an 
ndventure when troubles come 
again. It will give us all the 
Tyltyl touch. 


She Meant Well 

There is a tale of laughter and 
tears in Rowland Feilding's 
new War Letters to a Wife. 

When all the women of England left 
their drawing-rooms to make muni¬ 
tions, hoe turnips, or scrub hospital 
floors, there arrived on the' Western 
Front a consignment of shells with a 
dangerous trick of bursting at the 
wrong moment. After these accidents 
a young subaltern was heard to say: 

I shouldn’t be surprised if those are 
some of my mother's shells ! 

© . 

The Lord Remembers His Servant 

Very old, quite content," but 
perhaps a little tired in spite 
of her wonderful health, Luigia Caselli, 
who had lived 108 years in Piedmont, 
has passed away to her long rest. 

A cheerful soul was old Luigia, who 
had outlived every one of her child¬ 
hood’s companions. She never saw 
the doctor except to smile at him, 
and she never took his medicine. She 
could thread her needle without 
glasses, she went on sewing while 
eight popes came and went, and she 
saw five kings on the Italian throne. 

The great world passed by her, and 
when her friends came to see her she 
had an odd little saying to account 
for her great age. The Good Lord 
must have lost sight of her, she said. 
But she did not mean it in the sad 
sense of the Psalmist’s complaint; 
and in His good time the Lord recalled 
His servant. 

© 

The Advertiser’s Progress 

{x an advertisement of ladies’hats the 
bargains offered were named and 
priced in the following order: Felt 
Hat price 35s. qd. Attractive Felt 
Hat price 39s. 6d. 

New Felt Hat, 52s. 6d. 

Does it not bring back to mind the 
old grocer’s labels of New Laid Eggs, 
Fresh Eggs, and just—Eggs ? 

© 

To the Month Just Gone 

Mysterious beauty, should you hear 
Folk call you fickle, insincere, 
Remember that you have my praise, 
For 1 have loved your thirty days. 

Although you boast not April’s charm, 
Her power to hurt, and then disarm, 
Yet yours is a maturer grace, 

A greater power, a tenderer face. 

Yours is no beauty to beguile; 

I do not tremble when you smile, 
Fearing a short-lived happiness, 

But gladden in your warm caress. 

And when you frown, do I resist 
Your storms, your fog and rain, your 
mist ? 

No, never, for these things to me 
Enhance your magic mystery. 

0 lovely month, if some despise 
Your tumbled locks and tearful eyes, 
To one at least your days have given 
Such happiness as makes a heaven. 

Estelle Boughton 


When You Lay an Egg 

_ A friend of the C.N. whose garden at Red- 
hill is known to thousands of people sends us 
this grain of wisdom from the rich harvest 
he has gathered in a long and useful life. 

]f you are about to lay an egg which 
you feel confident is going to prove 
a golden one do not take the slightest 
notice of your cackling and jealous 
feathered companions, for ofttimes 
they are a small set suffering from a 
species of perennial moult. These 
spend most of the day mouching 
round the farmyard too indolent to 
do any scratching for themselves, 
yet ever ready to slip in and confiscate 
the worms which the exertions of 
others have brought to the surface. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^/alkixg-sticks are not so popular as 
they were. Yet you see some awful 
sticks about the streets, still walking. 

□ 

Children’, we arc told, should be 
taught to sing early. Which does 
not mean they should go up with the 
lark as well as get up with it. 

□ 

Sending wireless photographs across 
the Atlantic is quite a common 
thing nowadays. 
Most of them, so 
far, are not good 
enough to keep at 
home. 

0 

To a correspon¬ 
dent : The best 
way to get' to the 
top of the.. tree is 
by getting down to 
the root of things. 
0 

Somebody says 
that it creates a 
spirit oi friendliness 
when people eat 
together. Except when they have a 
bone to pick. 

0 

JJees are the most businesslike of all 
creatures. But, unlike business 
men, they can never keep what they get. 
0 

Centenarians are shy people, says a 
doctor. They usually prefer to 
remain behind the times.'. 

© 

The Planter 

Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me, 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his who plants a tree. 

James Russell Lowell 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Toe H has received £25,000 from 
Lord Brotherton for its work in 
Yorkshire. 

f ^ Cardiff business man, Mr. 

Montagu Burton, has given 

£20,000 to the University College there. 
Qanberra has been offered 6000 cherry 
trees from Japan in return for 
Australia’s hospitality to a Japanese 
prince last year. 

M r - Robert MoXd has given £25,000 
to the Infants Hospital. 


Judy is Better 

Judy, the Clifton elephant, whose life was 
despaired of after she consumed enough paint 
to kill more than a dozen men, is recovering. 

JWIiss Judy, pride of the Clifton 
1V1 Zoo, 

Who weighs as much as a tram 
or two, 

Beheld a liquid that stood in jars, 
And thrust her trunk through 
the prison bars 

To suck and suck till it turned 
her faint, 

For what she guzzled was pints 
of paint ! 

The vets and doctor men came 
and said : 

“ The pearl of Clifton will soon 
be dead, 

She drank enough in her drunken 
fury 

To kill a barrister, judge, and 
jury.” 

But even the gloomiest now con¬ 
fesses 

The dear little patient conva¬ 
lesces, 

And so the doctor men say “ Oh, 
why 

Take poison, Judy, and then not 
die ? ” 

But Judy says that she took the 
paint 

Before she knew of its poison 
taint, 

Her one desire was for self- 
improvement : 

She leads the Brighter Elephants 
Movement. ' J.F. 

© 

Keeping Young at 94 

We were thinking the other day of an old 
man young at 93, but Sir William Hart Dyke 
is beaten by our old Nottingham friend, Aider- 
man Alellors, who will be 95 next birthday, 
and is one of the busiest and brightest minds 
that Nottingham has. 

Writing of his unveiling of the memorial to 
Richard Parkes Bonington we spoke of 
Mr. Mellors as 92. We are thankful for the 
little slip for it brings us this message from 
one of the best and oldest men in our Homeland. 

J always have the C.N. read to me, 
partly that I may keep young, 
but apparently you are trying to keep 
me younger than I am. I passed the 
92nd milestone two and a-half years 
ago, and I cannot keep still or 
stationary. 

The events that are occurring are 
so wonderful, the deeds of bravery 
and skill are so marvellous, the 
unfoldings of Nature in God’s won¬ 
derful world are so unheard of hitherto 
that I am full of gratitude and expect¬ 
ancy. This, along with the 

Thrice blessed bliss inspiring hope 
That lifts the fainting spirit up, 
makes life worth living, and worth 
every effort to bring about a larger 
hope and a wider view and a purer 
atmosphere. We must continue 
learning by doing. 

The C.N. is taking an active part 
in the great war between Good and 
Evil, in which there can be no cessa¬ 
tion, no armistice, until the great 
Hallelujah Chorus is sung not only 
in Heaven but throughout the Earth. 
© 

Grace 

Some hae meat and canna eat, 

And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. Bums 


Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a breadwin¬ 
ner has time 
to loaf ■ 
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AN UNEXPECTED BATHROOM 


THE GREAT MONEY 
CRASH 

WALL STREET AND ITS 
PANIC 

The Bursting of the American 
Prosperity Bubble 

U.S.A. SAFE AND SOUND 

There lias been a great stirring-up in 
the financial markets on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; but it is the New York 
Stock Exchange where the collapse has 
been the most sensational. 

Panic brought in its train ruin to 
thousands of speculators, and some who 
imagined they had made fortunes were 
thrown into despair to see their paper 
profits crumble before their eyes. 

Some of the falls in prices were 
astonishing. Here are a few representa¬ 
tive cases, showing the highest prices 
this year in dollars and the prices on 
November 13 : 



From 

To 

New York Central Railroad 

256 . 

. 160 

Union Pacific Railroad 

298 . 

. 200 

Telegraph and Telephone Co. 

310 . 

. 206 

Radio Corporation .. .. 

115 . 

. 28 

General Motors.„ 

92 . 

. 36 

Steel Corporation .. .„ 

262 . 

. 151 

What is remarkable about this list is 


that the concerns named are magnificent 
institutions of the soundest possible 
character. Thus the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company corresponds to 
a large part of our Post 4 Office, and its 
work is so enormous that it uses up a 
forest of new telegraph poles every year. 
Or take the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion. This owns about four-fifths of the 
entire American iron and steel industries, 
with iron mines, iron and steel works, 
railways, and so on ; it produces a great 
deal more steel than the whole of the 
steel works of Britain and France put 
together. 

Not Due to Bad Trade 

It is important to point this out 
because it must not be thought that this 
muqh-talked-of American stock market 
collapse was due to bad trade. 

It was purely and simply a speculator’s 
collapse, and although it succeeded in 
lowering the total market value of 
securities by thousands of millions of 
pounds it left the industries represented 
by these securities very much where 
they were. . 

There is no doubt whatever that in 
i I:c course of a little while these prices 
will recover, although not probably to 
the extravagantly high figures reached 
earlier in 1929. 

Let us try. to understand what it is 
that happened. 

Toward the end of 1928 and early in 
1929 a speculative fever spread widely 
in America. Encouraged by a real 
prosperity, and by a rise in share prices 
which was not at first without reason, 
speculators fondly thought that they 
cotild continue safely to buy “ for the 
rise,” that is, to buy in the hope of 
selling out later on at a big profit. This 
is what is called being a Bull of stocks 
and shares. 

The Market Breaks 

Well, the Bulls multiplied and for a 
considerable period their very operations 
produced the result that they themselves 
desired. The price of a thing on a 
market is determined by the demand 
for it, and when in a market many 
people are eager to buy prices must rise. 

As a consequence the prices of the 
stocks and shares of quite good under¬ 
takings rose far beyond the excellent 
prices their merits deserved, and so the 
■ position became dangerous. Obviously 
such conditions could not go on for ever. 
It became more and more difficult to 
borrow money, save at very high rates 


A trawler with bathrooms is some¬ 
thing so new that some old sailor- 
men will hardly be persuaded that such 
a vessel could be a trawler. 

But the Evalana, Fleetwood’s newest 
and biggest steam trawler, is built for 
work. After a maiden voyage to the 
hake fishing grounds on the west coast 
of Scotland she will seek her living off 
Greenland and Iceland, and will not be 
afraid to adventure into the Arctic 
Circle. Then her crew of 12 will appre¬ 
ciate a good hot bath more than ever. 

The Evalana is 158 feet long, which is 
nearly 20 feet more than the next biggest 
trawler. But 

It is not growing lihe a tree 
In bulk doth make men better be. 
Nor ships either! It is not the 


Continued from previous column 
of interest, to carry on speculative 
accounts, and so the market was 
prepared for a bad break. 

As soon as the break came, as soon 
as it became apparent that frightened 
speculators were anxious to sell out, 
prices tumbled much more quickly than 
they had risen. Speculators, deprived 
of confidence, threw their shares on the 
market, and day after day saw worse 
prices. 

It should be remembered that no one 
can sell a share unless there is a buyer, 
and when it is recorded in the newspaper 
that so many million shares were sold 
on a certain day in America, we have to 
note (for it is very important) that 
someone bought them. All the selling on 
the American stock exchange of which 
we have heard so much has really meant 
the transfer of property from people who 
could not afford to hold it to other people 
who were very glad to get it, because of the 


Evalana’s length that makes her so 
superior to other trawlers but the fact 
that she is the first with bathrooms. 

So bathrooms enter on a new stage 
of their history. Once people were 
afraid of bathing. Only a brave king 
or baron ventured into a tub once or 
twice a year, before a roasting fire. 
Then people gradually got an idea that 
baths were all very well for ladies and 
dandies but not for artists or sailors. 

It is quite recently that the men of 
the Royal Navy have managed to con¬ 
vince the world that hardihood does not 
wash off in the bath, and now the North 
Sea fishermen mean to prove it over 
again. A generation has arisen which 
looks on cleanliness as a simple right, 
like food to eat and air to breathe. 


speculator’s difficulties, at a bargain price. 
When, therefore, we learn of fortunes 
having been lost on the New York Stock 
Exchange we have also to remember 
that there were buyers at the low prices 
who will certainly make fortunes out of 
the bargains they have acquired. 

It is a pleasure to reiterate that there 
is no ground whatever for believing that 
this purely speculative panic corresponds 
to any real reduction in American 
prosperity. The American Steel Cor¬ 
poration has an enormous amount of 
unfilled orders ; and while possibly some 
luxury trades may be hit for a little 
while the real essential wealth of 
America, its magnificent natural 
resources, remain undiminished ; pre¬ 
sently we shall see American industry 
march on to new levels of production. 
The population of the United States is 
increasing at the rate of two millions a 
year and the fine American home market 
is thus always expanding. 


THE FRUIT SHIP 

OCEAN GREYHOUNDS FOR 
DESSERT 

Nature’s Perpetual Supply for 
Our Winter Tables 

FRUITS OLD AND NEW 

Here we are in the midst of winter 
with the fresh fruit of summer on our 
tables. It is always summer, always 
harvest somewhere in the world. 

That is one of the advantages of 
living on .a moving globe whose upper 
and lower halves are warmed in turn 
by the Sun. The people who still believe 
that the Earth is flat forget the march 
of the seasons and their products. 

Our fields lie desolate under the 
numbing hand of winter, yet our dining¬ 
rooms are gay and fragrant with pears, 
apples, plums, oranges, lemons, grapes, 
pineapples, grape-fruit, and other things 
good for health and a delight to the 
palate. Except for some small percent¬ 
age of English fruit brought out from 
the store chambers all this fruit is 
from lands across the sea. 

Supply and Demand 

We have here one of the most 
striking examples of the fact that it is 
not always demand which creates 
supply, but supply which creates demand. 

When our parents were young nobody 
in England ever ate bananas. Now this 
fruit is as much a staple of diet as 
apples and cheese. Its merits and 
qualities were forced upon public 
appreciation by one man, a shipowner, 
who saw a constant and profitable 
cargo in bananas. During the lifetime of 
children who are still quite young a similar 
thing has happened with grape-fruit. 

A few years ago this pleasant aid to 
health was the luxury of tables at ex¬ 
pensive hotels and in well-to-do homes. 
Today a special line of ships has been 
established to bring grape-fruit over 
to England from Florida. 

That is one of the most surprising 
developments of modern commerce, 
Demand is created by the supply of a 
few infrequent cargoes; a habit is 
created, and the fruit becomes quickly 
an established item of diet. Then the 
novelty becomes so popular that steam¬ 
ships are kept running by it. 

In Quest of Youth 

It is a strange thought that Florida 
was originally sought by early explorers 
in the belief that it possessed fountains 
of water which would give eternal 
youth and happiness to those who 
drank of them. The men who sought 
this land of flowers died over their 
quest, yet four centuries later Florida 
does actually mean to us a land whose 
products, the doctors say, are among the 
most important to human health. 

How different has been the progress 
of the banana and the grape-fruit from 
that of the potato ! Hawkins first 
brought the potato to England in 1563, 
and Drake 23 years later planted it in 
Devon and in Ireland. Yet not for a 
century would people accept it as more 
than a garden curiosity. Its first 
extension was as a food for pigs, then 
as a cheap prevention of famine among 
the peasants who were too poor to grow 
anything else. It took as many centuries 
to popularise the potato as it has taken 
years to popularise grape-fruit. 

AMERICA’S NEEDLE 
New Use for an Old Word 

Another new use of an- old word for 
which we have to thank American hustle 
is the use of the word needle to describe 
buildings which are so many times 
taller than they are bread that at a 
distance they look like giant spikes pro¬ 
jecting from the surface of the Earth. 

A new needle is to be built in New 
York by the City Bank Farmers Trust of 
72 storeys reaching a height of 925 feet. 
Scarcely 100 feet square, it will be nearly 
ten times as high as it is broad. 


KENT DESTROYS HER GLORY 



This lovely avenue cf trees at Surrenden Dering, one of the sights of the Garden of 
England, is being cut down. Another hundred years would not grow again this cathedral 
of pillared trunks and leafy arches. Meanwhile Kent County Council is hoping to spend 
£3,000,000 on roads. Surely the commercial spirit might see some profit in trees .while 
they are growing, if only to beautify the land where roads run. 
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THE PIED PIPERS 
OF LONDON TOWN 

CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 

Mr. Robert Mayer and the 
Growth of His Great Idea 

JOY FOR THOUSANDS 

"Grown-ups are failures; we must 
turn to the children for the future of 
music,” said Mr, Robert Mayer to a 
■ C.N. visitor to his famous Children’s 
Concerts. “ If the children are educated 
to appreciate and study the best now 
they will demand it as their right in 
the future.” • . . 

Concerts for children only ! Bach, 

. Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert—all these 
great ones now play. the part of Pied 
Piper, and the children of London Town 
flock after them in hundreds and 
thousands, enthralled and uplifted by 
the beauty of the music they hear. 
Into the Central Hall at Westminster 
they pour on a Saturday morning, 
and they come out with shining eyes. 

How a Little Thing Can Grow 

We have described these Saturday 
morning concerts before, and Mr. Mayer, 
the man who has put this idea into 
practice, showed the C.N. correspondent 
how a little thing can grow into a very 
big thing if it is important enough. 

Having seen Walter, Damrosch or¬ 
ganise children’s concerts in New York 
Mr. Mayer decided it would be a good 
, thing for the children . of London if 
they ' could have , something . similar. 
Accordingly in 1922, he started with a 
splendid orchestra of picked players 
and Adrian Boult' as conductor at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. But 
although his audience numbered 700 it 
did not seem enough in that large hall. 

The First Stone 

' Mr. Mayer, however, was not dis¬ 
couraged. It was, as he put it, the first 
'stone he threw on the waters to see how 
far the ripples would spread. He knew 
that not enough stress was laid upon 
the important part which music should 
play in the bringing-up of children, but 
he felt sure the hundreds of letters he 
had written on the subject to schools 
were bound sooner or later to make 
the truth realised. And so he persevered 
until his work grow to be known. . 

After a year or two, with Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent as conductor, Mr. Mayer took 
his splendid orchestra to play lovely 
music to the children of the East End. 

Music in Education 

The People’s- Palace was crowded 
with little folk who had paid precious 
sixpences to come. Not one single, bit 
of the concert idea was altered. Mr. 
Mayer gave the little East End children 
the same splendid orchestra, and the 
same fine music as on his first attempt 
at the Central Hall., . 

Later a concert for children was 
given at Tottenham to. a delighted 
audience of 2000. .Last season the 
concerts came, to the lucky children of 
Wembley and Wimbledon; this year 
a children’s concert is being given in 
some part of London every Saturday 
morning during the autumn and winter. 
It is estimated that no fewer than 
30,000 children will attend. 

This proves how very much music 
is needed in our education. As Mr. 
•Mayer pointed out, the only music 
available to everyone is that heard at 
the Promenade Concerts. And why ? 
he asks. Simply because people have 
not made a loud enough demand for 
what they want. ..... . 

The way in which Mr. Mayer gives 
his concerts is certainly attractive. 
Each item of music, before it is per¬ 
formed, is explained by the conductor. 
At one of the concerts every child was 


A TOWN AND ITS 
TREES 

BRIGHTER BERMONDSEY 

Every Road But Two Lined 
with Natural Beauty 

FATE OF THE UNFORTUNATE 

Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P., the uncrowned 
king of Bermondsey, .has been com¬ 
plaining that 640 trees in his beloved 
borough are knocked down every year 
by motorists. 

■ ' A friend of the C.N. was so much 
alarmed, by this statement that he 
hurried southward into that bewildering 
district to find out if Dr. Salter was not 
mistaken. ' -, 

Bermondsey has the finest record in 
the . whole of the United. Kingdom for 
tree-planting. In fact, it has a special 
Beautifications Committee, of which 
Mrs. Salter, a former Mayor of Ber¬ 
mondsey, is chairman, and this com¬ 
mittee has planted 7000 trees since the 
war. Except for Jamaica Road and the 
Lower Road there is not a street in the 
borough which is not lined with trees. 

And they arc looked after by a man 
with a great soul, the famous garden 
superintendent Mr. W. H. Johns, who 
comes from Cornwall and has been for 
years one of'the most popular lecturers 
on gardening in England. 

Causes of Loss 

” We do lose about 600 trees a year,’’ 
said Mr. Johns. “ But I would not like 
to blame motorists exclusively. I am 
quite sure that horse-drawn vehicles 
do their share of damage. Skidding is 
responsible for many accidents, and as 
we have asphalt roads there are plenty 
of skids. The private car is not so much 
to blame as tin', lorry and the bus. At 
least 30 of our trees each year are gassed. 
If it happens in the summer we can tell 
by the yellowing of the leaves. In the 
winter it is more difficult, but trained 
eyes know the. signs. 

” We have about 250 streets, and they 
arc lined by trees of many kinds. Some 
of them are very young, and although 
they have supports these arc not 
strong enough to save them if they 
receive a heavy blow. We had very 
few r trees in Bermondsey until after the 
war, except some old ones in Tower 
Bridge Road and Southwark Park 
Road ; but since then we have planted 
black Italian poplar, silver birch, London 
planes, and limes. Then we have the 
Tree of Heaven, which.is somewhat, like 
an ash, mountain ash, common ash, 
Cornish limes, catalpa, a few Norway 
maples, and the purple plum.” 

Bermondsey has had a nurserv for 
its trees at Hartle.y, in Kent, since 1923. 

Continued from the previous column 

given a slip of paper with the names 
of 181 pieces of music printed on it. 
On this each one was asked to state 
his or her four favourite compositions. 

The choice,” said Mr. Mayer, “ was 
most gratifying.” The four which 
received the most votes were, in order 
of popularity, Weber’s Overture to 
Oberon, Schubert’s Unfinished Sym¬ 
phony, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
and a Hungarian Dance by Brahms. 

In many countries now people are 
doing their best to abolish' noise so that 
the great thinkers of the - world may 
work in peace. It would be a great thing 
if this could be done in the musical 
world as well. 

Perhaps the.children who are attend¬ 
ing the Children’s Concerts will'one day 
form a movement lor, the abolition of 
noise in music. They will have learned 
to appreciate the best, and' will echo 
the C.N. in saying that only the best 
is good enough for any child. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The Croydon War Memorial was blown 
down by the gale on Armistice Day. 


Barnsley is believed to have Britain’s 
youngest mayoress. She is Miss Sara 
Sheerien, aged 9. 

An earthquake beneath the sea off 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland snapped 
12 out of 21 Atlantic cables. 

Mice Cause a Fire 

Mice gnawing at a stock of matches 
caused a fire in an Ayr grocer’s shop. 

From Council School to University 

Degrees have been taken at London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge by 32 old pupils 
of London County Council Schools. 

In a Rubbish Heap 

A beautiful piece of 16th-century 
tapestry, representing 37 Biblical scenes 
and valued at £2000, has been dis¬ 
covered on a rubbish heap in Bradford. 

Never Seen London 

A woman who has lived near Croydon 
nearly thirty years told the magistrates 
there the other day that she had never 
been to London. 

R 101 Sees the British Isles 

In the course of her trials R 101 made 
a flight of over a thousand miles in 
about 30 hours, passing over England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

300 Guineas for a Bat 

A bat bearing the signatures of 
185 county cricketers has been sold for 
300 guineas on behalf of the Playing- 
Fields Association. 


AMALFI IS HAPPY AGAIN 
Stolen Property Comes Home 

Long ago, in the days of walled cities, 
robber barons, petty kings, and knights 
errant, Amalfi was a republic. 

It is just an Italian town today, 
nestling on a hillside and unlike any 
other town in the world in some ways. 
It looks back on its past with pride, and 
for generations it has sighed over the 
loss of its Codes. 

These Codes deal with its laws and 
customs in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and are full of historical 
interest. Somehow or other they were 
stolen, and in 1799 Austria .bought them 
for the National Library in Vienna. 

It was a sad thing for an Italian 
scholar to go and look at those precious 
documents in a' foreign town. So much 
of his own country seemed shut up in 
them, so many brave hopes, so many 
bold deeds, such struggles toward 
freedom and justice in the old days of 
dungeon and stake. 

■ At last Austria has decided that 
although all students of medieval history 
value the documents, the claim of 
Italian students comes first, and Italy 
has been allowed to buy back the Codes, 
which are to be restored to Amalfi Town 
Hall once more. 


MEN AND MILLIONS 

In that great, powerful, and wealthy 
republic of the United States, which 
has so much of the money that Europe 
blew away in the war, there are almost 
'more millionaires than the Income Tax 
officials can deal with. 

So numerous are they that an Amer¬ 
ican who visited England and commented 
on the comparative wealth of the two 
nations remarked that there were more 
millionaires in gaol in America than in 
the whole of Great Britain. 

That may be too generous an estimate, 
but the U.S. Treasury reports that there 
are 290 persons who have incomes which 
can be taxed at £200,000 a year or more, 
and no fewer than 33,695 who are in the 
“ millionaire class.” - 

Their numbers may have dwindled 
a little in the recent crisis in Wall 
Street, but it must still be amazingly 
large. 


THE POWER TO 
DECEIVE OURSELVES 

A Vast Crowd Under 
Its Influence 

REMARKABLE SCENES 
ROUND A GRAVE 

There have been astonishing and 
pitiful scenes in America recalling the 
worst superstitions of the Dark Ages. . 

Round the headstone of the grave of 
a simple good man who was buried in a 
Massachusetts cemetery a great crowd, 
said to be over a hundred thousand 
strong, fought and struggled to-lay 
hands on the headstone because they 
believed that it effected miraculous cures. 

All the roads leading to the cemetery 
were blocked with cars bringing the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind—so that 
they might touch the stone and be healed. 

Children Trampled On 

Women fainted in the crush ami 
children were trampled on. Meanwhile, 
with shouts of exultation, many who 
had thrown themselves on the grave 
rose and declared.that.they were cured. 
Before the authorities removed the 
headstone at night to save further riot 
it was covered deep in crutches. Before 
the Sun set on the first day thousands 
wept because the stone was denied them. 

Despair .and blind unreasoning belief, 
frenzy and weeping, thronged about the 
resting-place of a priest who had made 
no pretence' of miracle-making powers 
while he lived, but whose tomb had 
suddenly, for some unheard-of reason, 
become a miraculous shrine for poor, 
ignorant people. 

The Middle Ages, with their pilgrims 
thronging in their thousands to the 
. shrines of Loretto or Compostella, were 
not more blind than these superstitious 
people in'America; 'They hadThe excuse 
of ignorance, but these Americans have 
not, for today knowledge is broadcast. 
The reason for all these scenes is, we 
suppose, the pitiful longing for signs 
and marvels. Wonders will never cease, 
but the'greatest wonder of all is the 
power that people have to deceive 
themselves. . 

THE O.C. IS NOT ENOUGH 
Signing the General Act 

By Our League Correspondent 

We rejoiced that so many additional 
countries, happily led by Great Britain 
this time, signed the Optional Clause 
at the last Assembly of the League; 
but a number of these now think the 
Optional Clause is not enough. 

It is necessary, they think, to have 
some means of settling disputes'which 
are not strictly legal in character 
(which are the only ones to which the 
Optional Clause applies). 

The League Committee on Arbitration 
and Security has now provided these 
means. It prepared last year a treaty, 
open for all nations to sign, which is 
known as the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis¬ 
putes. In Geneva it is always called the 
General Act for short. 

If accepted as a whole it provides 
for the acceptance of peaceful settlement 
of all kinds of international disputes. 
It can be accepted as a whole or in part, 
and can be concluded between many 
States or between just two. 

Belgium, Sweden, and Norway were 
the first to accede to this General AcL 
Now Finland has done so, without 
reservation. Denmark, Ireland, Latvia, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and one great 
State, France, have announced their 
• intention to accede. 

We wait for Great Britain now. 
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FLOODS IN SOUTH WALES • TILTING A BUS • PLAYTIME AT THE ZOO 



South Wales Floods—Several rivers in South Wales have burst their banks and caused Beautiful Valley Threatened—Goyt Valley, in the Peak District, may become a lake if Stock- 
the most serious floods for many years. Here is a scene In the Usk Valley near Newport. port Corporation proceeds with its scheme for a great reservoir for the town’s water supply. 




A Lift for a Car—A London garage has installed 
this compressed-air hoist that enables mechanics 
to work underneath cars with greater ease. 



A Peep Behind the Scenes—Here is a girl who works Leap Frog for Girls—Leap-frog was once a game that only boys could enioy, 

for Santa Claus in one of his London toy factories. but this picture seems to prove that a girl may now clear a high back as easily 

She paints the spots on wooden horses. N as her brother, and possibly do it more gracefully. 


Playtime at the Zoo—These two Polar bears are 
not fightings but enjoying a romp in their swimming 
pool at the London Zoo. 



Before Breakfast—Some hardy people take a swim in Highgate Ponds every morning, Motoring Under Difficulties—These motorists making their way along a road near Shepper- 
however cold the weather may be. A few of them are shown in this picture* ton-on-Thames found that the water was level with the floor of their car. 
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WOODMAN SPARE 

That Tree 

A Lovely Calendar 
for 1930 

Before us lies one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of'calendars for 1930, bearing on its 
pages from January to December the 
photographs of living trees. 

There is the naked oak with every 
twig showing impressively against the 
winter sky, and a Surrey lane when the 
buds feel the awakening breath of spring. 

There are other visions of loveliness 
published in this calendar by The Men 
of The Trees Association, who, under the 
inspiration of Mr. St. Barbe Baker, 
seek by these and other means to 
encourage road beautifying, the pre¬ 
servation of rural scenery, and the plant¬ 
ing of trees anywhere in the world. 

Their calendar bears on one page 
portraying a mile-long avenue of 
chestnuts deaf to every Londoner the 
admonition 

These trees are your heritage from the past. 
What are you doing for the future ? 

It is a reminder which is needed in 
these days, when too many people are 
cutting down trees. 

There is a reason for preserving 
trees quite apart from their beauty, 
as the frugal people of France have 
discovered. In France the cutting 
down of forests has been followed by 
dangerous floods of the rivers. 

Consequently the French authorities 
have set aside one day in November for 
the revival of a very ancient festival, 
The Feast of the Tree. On this day 
every year the mayors of 38,000 com¬ 
munes in France will be asked to plant 
young trees in their neighbourhood. 


FAREWELL TO THE POGO 
A Hope for Quieter Streets 

The pneumatic road drill is one of 
those things which there are few to 
praise and none at all to love. It is going. 

It has not gone altogether. In a way 
it is still going. But we are promised 
a silent road drill, or, at any rate, one 
which will not make the appalling din 
which has driven so many Londoners 
to write to the newspapers to complain. 

Their complaints for a long time have 
had little effect. The pogo players, as 
the navvies who wield this instrument of 
torture are called, have continued to 
conduct their fearful orchestra in spite 
of all remonstrances. The reason was, no 
doubt, that the road contractors found 
there was money in it, and what the 
public thought did not matter. 

The same spirit is shown by the in¬ 
dustrialists who are putting up the 
Battersea Power Station to become a 
public nuisance, and by those who allow 
their chimneys to contribute the raw 
material of London fog. 

But the silencer which is to be applied 
to the road-drill gives us ground for 
hope. The outcry of an injured public 
has not been without its effect. The 
silencer is said to be of the kind which 
can be applied to motor-cycles, but is 
not yet applied very efficiently to them. 

In time we may be relieved of the'din 
of the motor-cycle if we continue to 
complain, and at any rate there is no 
harm in hoping. Picture on page 3 


THE BOAT FOR RESCUING 
AEROPLANES 

The fastest and biggest lifeboat in the 
world has been built for the rescue of 
aeroplanes which have fallen into the 
sea. She is to be stationed at Dover 
for the greater safety of those who cross 
the Channel by air. 

Up till now the fastest lifeboat has had 
two engines of 80 h.p. each, with a speed 
of 10 knots, but the newcomer has two 
engines of 375 h.p. each and a speed 
of 17 knots. She is 64 feet long and has 
two cabins. 


LATEST IDEA OF THE 
Robot Age 

A Film Rings Up 
For You 

By a Scientific Expert 

One of the most ingenious develop¬ 
ments in the history of the telephone 
has just been completed, and is being 
applied to many telephone services in 
the United States. 

There, as in this country, large 
numbers of automatic exchanges now 
exist, but many of t he old type exist too, 
where the subscriber has to ring up and 
ask for the number. This new invention 
does away with the: girl at the exchange, 
reproducing her voice electrically. 

Actually a little strip of talking film is 
used for each of the ten figures. Now, 
when a man rings up on an automatic 
telephone, he turns the dial to a figure 
and the little talking picture at the 
exchange runs through the instrument 
and a girl’s voice is reproduced saying 
the number. In this way, if a subscriber 
with an automatic telephone wants to 
ring some person who has not got one, 
the talking film at the exchange calls 
the number. The ten films, one for each 
number from nought to nine, were made 
by a girl operator who was chosen for the 
perfection of her telephone voice. 

The talking films are wound on drums 
which are released at the proper time, 
and they actuate a little loud speaker 
which calls into operation the long¬ 
distance telephone line. 


A HARE AND ITS FRIENDS 
The Quality of Mercy 

When a hare, with dogs at its heels, 
plunged into Stromness Harbour the 
other day two fishermen who saw its 
leap gave a lessor, in humanity which 
we hope will be taken to heart by the 
followers of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. 

The hare had leapt a three-foot wall, 
leaving the dogs behind, and then began 
to swim strongly out to sea: The 
frightened creature could not have gone 
very far. 

The two fishermen went after it in a 
flat-bottomed boat and tried to head it 
off. It dodged through the wooden piles 
of the Northern Lighthouse Pier, but 
its pursuers turned it shoreward and 
came up to it in the shallows, where one 
of the fishermen (Wishart) grabbed it. 
The poor hare, they said, gave a scream 
when it was captured, thinking, no 
doubt, that its time had come. 

But the Stromness fishermen not being 
the sort of sportsmen who kill the. 
Devon deer when it has taken to water 
to avoid the hounds that could not catch 
it, carried the hare ashore, took it well 
beyond the town, and let it go. . It 
streaked away to the hills, a happier and 
{we hope) a wiser hare. 

BUNNY LOOSES THE 
WATERS 
Poor Rabbits 

When the River Severn, fed by the 
November rains, burst through the 
Tirnymynach embankment, it came 
through rabbit holes. 

Rabbits had burrowed in the dam and 
had honeycombed it so that when the 
rising waters pressed heavily upon it the 
weakened defences gave way and the 
waters flooded 8000 acres of meadow and 
farm land. 

Houses and. cottages near Welshpool 
in South Wales were isolated, cattle 
and poultry were washed away, and 
hundreds of rabbits were drowned. 
Thousands more were starved to death 
in the hedgerows where they had dashed 
for refuge. 

The rabbits had pulled down their 
habitation about their ears and had 
perished in the flood they themselves 
had let loose. 


PARLOURMAID TO 
CHARLES DICKENS 
An Old Lady’s Memory 

An old lady of 82 who had the 
happiness of serving Charles Dickens 
has just died. 

She was 20 when she entered his 
service at Gadshill, and we can picture 
her as a rosy little thing like Sam 
Weller’s Mary, with trim waist, wide- 
spreading skirts of lilac print, and sleekly 
parted hair. She gave great satisfaction 
as parlourmaid, and when she left to be 
married Dickens presented her with a 
tea service which she treasured all her 
life. He also left her a small legacy. 

To the end Dickens was her hero. 
Is there, we wonder, any writer alive 
today of whom a woman will say fifty 
years hence: “ It is my proudest memory 
that I once served him ” ? 


I.L.O. 

Getting the Coal People 
Together 

Invitations have been sent out by 
the I.L.O. to the most important 
coal-producing countries of Europe to 
send representatives to Geneva in 
January for another conference on coal. 

They will discuss and decide questions 
concerning wages, hours of work, and 
working conditions, and will decide 
which of these matters shall be con¬ 
sidered at the big yearly conference of 
the I.L.O. in the spring. 

Each country is asked to send three 
delegates, one representing the Govern¬ 
ment, one the owners, and one .the 
miners. Each delegate may be accom¬ 
panied by advisers. 


A STEP TO SMOKELESS COAL 

Nearer and nearer comes the welcome 
day of clear skies and cleaner air which 
will be here when our grates burn 
smokeless coal. 

It is delayed because the smokeless 
coal obtained by the process of melting 
it slowly in closed vessels of iron can 
only be’ obtained at the cost of splitting 
and destroying these iron vessels too 
soon. The retorts are costly and do 
not wear well. 

But the scientific men who work on 
iron have now made an iron, alloy 
which will last. It is cheap, and because 
it is cheap the metallurgists can make 
further experiments with its aid to 
find the best coals and the best blends 
of coals to convert into smokeless coal. 

These announcements have been made 
possible by the work of the metallurgists 
Dr. A. L. Norbury and Mr. M. E. Morgan, 
and there is every hope that their alloys 
will spell commercial success to the 
smokeless coal enterprise. 


STEAM FOR SALE 

The Manchester Corporation has a 
local Bill before Parliament one of the 
clauses of which, if it is passed, will 
authorise the City to lay pipes under 
the streets and sell steam. 

Already steam is being supplied for 
heating purposes by the Corporation, 
but without carrying steam pipes under 
the streets. 

It is expected that the present 
electricity station will, be superseded 
by one elsewhere, and then it may be 
worth while to use the site for a steam 
business for heating and other uses. 

The sale of steam has proved profitable 
to various American municipalities. 


Words Three Lines Long 

In Braille books being printed for 
blind Welsh readers some of the words 
occupy three lines of type 

Statue to D’Artagnan. 

A statue to the memory of Charles de 
Baatz, the original of the immortal 
D’Artagnan of The Three Musketeers, by 
Alexandre Dumas, is to be erected near 
Lupiac in France, where he was born. 


Tanganyika Rhinos 

A Meeting on the Way 
to School 

Children who go to school in the 
British Isles and have to mind that they 
do not get in the way of motor traffic 
may like to know of the kind of dangers 
that may come to children in other 
parts of the British Empire. 

In Tanganyika, in East Africa, near 
the Kilimanjaro Forest, are a sister, 
Fiona, aged 12J, and a brother, Jock, 
aged nine, who go every morning about 
2} miles to the Kilimanjaro school. 
They read the Children’s Newspaper in 
their distant home, and about two years 
ago we published in it a letter which 
Fiona wrote. Now we have a letter 
from Jock, and we will let him tell how 
they went to school on September 18 
this year. Jock saj-s: 

You printed a letter from" my sister Fiona 
two years ago, but what do you think of our 
adventure this morning ? 

On our way to school about half-way we saw 
two rhinos. "One was very big and one half- 
grown. They stood on the road quite near to 
us. We were very frightened. My knees were 
shaking, and so were Fiona’s. 

We didn’t know what to do and thought of 
going home, but after a minute or two we saw 
Mr. Thomson’s car coming toward us. 

The rhinos saw it too, and went toward it 
and would not get off the road to let it pass. 
So Mr. Thomson went off the road to get by 
them and came to us and said “ Get in quick.” 

So we tumbled into his car, and the car shot 
down the road to the school. 

A Queer-Tempered Animal 

Jock’s father also writes and says that 
the children were only ten yards away 
from the rhinos when the car picked 
them up. Not long ago a man was 
killed by a rhino near by. The rhino¬ 
ceros is a queer-tempered animal, and 
you are never quite sure what it will 
do, but he thinks the rhinos were 
probably only curious about the car 
when they approached it. 

We need not wonder at Fiona and 
Jock feeling queer. It makes you feel 
a bit queer, even in London, to think of 
meeting a rhinoceros on your way to 
school; but what must it be actually to 
meet two of them in Tanganyika ? Yet 
that is the kind of adventure children 
may have in lands where energetic 
British people go to make a living. 

THE BEETLE IN 
THE CELLO - 
Old Friend Goes to Hospital 

A famous London doctor told the C.N. 
the other day a true story about a sick 
cello and how it was made well again. 

A musician who played the cello was 
worried about his beautiful instrument, 
which was infected with wood beetle and 
was gradually losing its tone. Having 
heard of wonderful cures with X-rays 
he took the cello to a London hospital 
and asked whether anything could be 
done. The doctors were rather amused 
at the idea, but it suddenly occurred to 
one of them that a powerful (dose of 
X-rays might kill the beetle. So the 
cello was put on the X-ray couch and 
was given a strong dose of the rays. 

The novel treatment had the desired 
effect, for not only was the beetle killed 
but the tone of the instrument was much 
improved. This happened about a year 
ago, and the delighted cellist went to 
the hospital only the other day to tell 
the doctor of the lasting benefit of the 
treatment. 


Cost of Our Telephones 
Our telephone system has cost us from 
the beginning about £126,000,000. 

Three Halfpence for Peace 

The cost of New Zealand’s contribu¬ 
tion to the upkeep of the League of 
Nations averages three halfpence a 
head of the population. 
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ECLIPSE OF ALGOL 

THE DEMON STAR 

Watching an Event That Took 
Place 120 Years Ago 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

Next Sunday, December 8, will be 
interesting owing to the partial eclipse 
of the " Demon star ’’ Algol, provided 
of course that the sky is clear. 

This star got its name centuries ago 
because of what was then regarded as 
inexplicable variations in its light. 

Algol will be seen very high up to¬ 
ward the south-east, not far from 
overhead, at about eight o’clock. It 
may easily be found with the aid of the 
star-map of Perseus which appeared in 
the C.N. for November 16. 

The fact that the coming eclipse took 
place about 120 years ago, and that we 
shall be only just observing it, is due to 
the time that the light from. Algol has 
taken to reach us. This should add to 
the fascination of the event, for al¬ 
though we are looking forward to 



The Solar system of Algol, showing its 
partial eclipse 


observing it here, it was seen years ago 
by any observers that may exist in the 
region of the heavens surrounding Algol. 

This remarkable circumstance illus¬ 
trates what is now regarded as the Fourth 
Dimension, which is Time; the im¬ 
portance, of taking this into account in 
calculations of great precision has been 
demonstrated by Professor Einstein in 
his theories of Relativity. 

To come back to Earth, if Algol is 
observed at about 7 o’clock in. the 
evening it will be seen to be much 
brighter than any surrounding star, 
almost as bright as Alpha in Perseus. 
By 10 o’clock Algol's brilliance will be 
seen to have declined considerably, 
and between then and 11 o’clock the 
star will gradually fade until it is 
scarcely brighter than the small star 
Rho, which is to the right and below 
Algol about three times the Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

In the course of about three or four 
hours Algol will be seen to have regained 
its former brightness and will remain 
so for nearly two and a half days, when 
the eclipse will begin again. 

The exact time between each minima, 
or mid-eclipse, is 2 days, 20 hours, 49 
minutes, the minimum lasting about 
18 minutes; this, however, is difficult 
to define. If we note the approximate 
time that Algol is at one minimum it 
becomes easy to calculate the time of a 
succeeding minimum. 

A Dark World 

What has happened is shown in the 
picture, where it will be seen that a 
large and comparatively dark world 
that revolves around Algol once came 
between us and that great incandescent 
sun. It has come between the Earth 
and Algol about 15,000 times since, and 
slightly different each time, but only in 
the future shall we be able to observe 
this celestial past and see what the 
difference amounted to. 

The average distance apart of these 
two great spheres is only about 1,200,000 
miles, Algol revolving in an orbit 
within that of its great companion. 

There is yet a third body, a distant 
world whose existence has not long been 
known. This revolves at a distance 
of about 60 million miles from Algol, 
and takes 688 days to go round this 
central sun? G. F. M. 


The Man Who Made 
Good 

An Office for Mending 
Broken Lives 

There is an office in London where a 
small staff of men and women is hard 
at work mending broken lives. 

Tales of wickedness and treachery 
and heartbreak come to them, and they 
strive tirelessly to give these tales a 
happy ending. It is the head office of 
the Discharged Prisoners Aid Society, 
called by Mr. Justice McCardie the Red 
Cross of Social Life. 

The other day there was joy in that 
office over a letter from an ex-prisoner 
they helped in the past. He had come 
to them white and downcast, dispirited 
and ashamed. What was the good of 
trying to make a fresh start ? He had 
not the courage to look for work when 
he knew that everyone he applied to 
would ask for a reference, and would say 
“ We do not want a gaol-bird.” 

A New Light in His Eyes 

The society fought his first battle for 
him. They found a man who would 
give him work at fifty shillings a week. 
They said to him: “We have told him 
that you have been in prison, but we 
have said that we believe you are bitterly 
sorry for what you did, and that you 
will prove honest and hardworking.” 

“ I won’t let you down,” said he, a new 
light in his eyes, a new ring in his voice. 

And now he has written to say that 
his salary is raised from fifty shillings 
a week to fifteen hundred pounds a 
year. He is a happy man and a good 
citizen. He is helping other taxpayers 
to bear the national burdens instead of 
being himself a burden to them. 

Great Work for the Nation 

Twenty years ago 186,000 people went 
to prison every year, and now, when 
there are far more people in these 
islands, the figure has dropped ^>-44,000. 
It is largely because there are kind folk 
hard at work trying to prevent dis¬ 
charged prisoners from going back. 
Prison is bad for a man ; as one first 
offender quaintly said to the chaplain : 
“ Never shall I put my feet in a place of 
this description again, otherwise I shall 
lose all taste for honest work, and I 
shall become an idler.” Every year the 
society helps about 30,000 people to a 
fresh start. Theirs is very hard work, 
and often it must seem disappointing, 
for black days come to us all. But it is 
a great work for the nation, and it 
deserves a rousing cheer. 


500 MILLIONS 
The Colossal Cost of Rust 

One of the greatest experts on steel 
and its preservation estimates that the 
world loses annually no less a sum than 
500 million pounds as a result of the 
corrosion of this metal. 

To prevent corrosion it is, of course, 
necessary to paint all exposed steel¬ 
work and to keep it painted. Thus, in 
the case of a steel structure such as the 
Forth Bridge the task of painting and 
repainting it is a never-ending one. 
Paint manufacturers explain that it is 
not enough to paint steelwork period¬ 
ically, such as once in every three or 
five years. If the steel is to be preserved 
it must be thoroughly inspected at 
frequent intervals, and a further coating 
of paint applied whenever necessary. 

It takes three years to paint the 
Forth Bridge once, and 50 tons of paint 
are required for one coating of this mile 
and a half of steel. But it should not 
be forgotten that 30 men are kept in 
continuous employment on this task ; 
and, thanks to their unceasing war 
against rust, it is still, after 40 years, 
the only steel bridge in the world over 
which express trains can travel at a 
speed of 60 miles an hour. 


TO LONDON FROM 
THE WILDS 
Tigers, Pumas, and 
Musk Rats 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Although this is the Zoo’s slack season, 
and the time when few creatures are 
transplanted to this country from 
their natural surroundings, there are 
several new, animals in the menagerie. 
The most interesting of them are a tiger 
from Sumatra, a puma, a pair of musk 
rats, and a large, wcolly monkey. 

The tiger is attracting the greatest 
amount of attention, for he has been 
described as a man-eater. Whether he 
deserves such a title is doubtful; a more 
accurate description of him would pro¬ 
bably be a man-killer. 

The new Zoo tiger has an extraordin¬ 
arily bad temper, due to a certain 
extent to nervousness, and he certainly 
snarls at those who gaze at him; 
otherwise he bears little resemblance to 
what is thought to be a man-eater. 

Unfriendly Creatures 

The musk rats are the first examples 
of these North American rodents the 
Zoo has had for many years, yet they 
are by no means rare animals, for they 
provide us with the fur known com¬ 
mercially as musquash, and there are 
many farms where they are bred specially 
for the furrier’s use. 

They arc large rats with habits very 
like those of an ordinary water rat. 
The most interesting thing about this 
pair at the Zoo is that the male is a dark 
brown colour, as he represents the 
musk rat of Ontario which provides the 
best quality of musquash, while the fur 
of his companion is lighter in colour 
and less fine in texture, as she comes 
from Manitoba. Both are unfriendly 
creatures, and even the gift of a carrot, 
their favourite food, does not make 
them feel tolerant of mankind. 

The puma was evidently a pet before 
she left North America because she was 
wearing a collar when she arrived, 
but she gives little indication of being 
domesticated and snarls at everyone. 
But her ill-temper is thought to be due 
to the effects of the journey here and it 
is hoped that when she is used to the 
Zoo she will become a pet once again. 

FIRST-AID FOR MASTER 
The Hunter’s Dog 

When Andrew Synitski the hunter 
slipped and fell while hunting in the 
woods of Ontario, and realised that he 
could not walk, he called his dog into 
consultation. 

First of all he scribbled a note saying 
that his leg was broken, and fastened 
the note under the dog’s collar. 

Then, said he, in some such words 
or in sign language: “You must now 
seek out the nearest trapper’s cabin, 
and don’t come back without him. Off 
you go.” 

The dog barked once or twice, know¬ 
ing quite well that something was wrong 
with Master, who was usually so active, 
but not at first understanding what was 
to be done about it. 

But when his master again waved him 
vehemently away he grasped the idea. 
He was evidently meant not to stay, 
but to go. So off he went, seeking some 
other man. He ran sniffing for three 
miles, swimming a river by the-way, 
till he came to a cabin. 

There he barked and barked again. 
The settler came out. The story had a 
happy ending, for Andrew Synitski was 
easily found with his best friend to 
lead the way back to him. He was rather 
badly hurt, and had to be taken to hos¬ 
pital, where his dog now waits outside 
the ward, to go hunting again when 
Master’s leg is well. s 



Many mothers have this 
trouble with the very chil¬ 
dren who need milk most. 


In nursing homes, hos- 
pitals,etc., they have a way 
of making everybody like 
milk. The doctors call it 
Bengerising the milk,— 
this is really making fresh 
milk into delicious Benger’s 
Food. 



Heaps 

of Vitamins 
inside 

The Vitamins you need 
to keep you in health 
are retained in thfl 
manufacture of Hovis 
and further increased 
by-the addition of an 
extra proportion of the 
vitamin-bearing wheat- 
germ. 

dVIS 

Best Bakers Bake it. 

HOVIS Ltd.. 

ter.-don. Bristol, Macclesfield, fca 
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Complete Bassett-Lowke 
Model Railway Set for 


5 /- 

MONTHLY 


Boys I Here is the opportunity for Daddy, or Mamma, or perhaps Uncle or Auntie, to buy 
you a genuine Bassett-Lowke Model Railway complete, by the convenient modem method 
of instalment purchase. (You might even like to contribute 
a little yourself!) 

To approved orders, I will send this Model Railway for a first pay¬ 
ment of 5/- only, and balance of full price, which is £3/3/0, may be 
paid by monthly instalments of 5/-. 

Read below the full description of this fascinating 
Railway and remember it is a real 
Bassett - Lowke production, built 
by British Engineers, not 
one of those “ tinny" 
affairs that collapse in 
a week or two, but a 
sturdy and strong Model 
tl.at really works and 
is a perfect reproduction 
in miniature of the real 
thing. Would not you 
like to have it ? 



SPECIFICAriON:— 

Scale Model L.M.: 
outsidecy’inder Bogie 
Express Locomotive, No. 

1190 with Tender, fitted with 
powerful clockwork motor, revers 
cd and stopped from cab. Finished 
and lettered in correct L.M.S. colours, . 

15 in. long. Three Goods Vehicles, 
consisting of: Open Goods Wagon, Covered 
Goods Wagon,Goods Brake Van, All incorrect 
L.M.S. colours and lettering, each vehicle over 5 ins. 
long. Complete Set of Rails, standard it in. gauge, to make 
an oval 4 ft. X 7 ft. 0 ins. Boxed complete in attractive box. 


POST YOUR ORDER TO:— 

AMBROSE WILSON, LTD. (C.N. Dept.), 
60, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Pend 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Be Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra. 




The Cruel Legacy of the War 

TERRIBLE DEBTS OF CHILDREN YET UNBORN 

The Madness and the Misery Bequeathed 
to the World for Sixty Years to Come 

A GREAT INJUSTICE TO ALL THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE 


One of the important things Parliament 
will have to do very soon will be 
to decide on the Young Plan for the 
settlement of the War Debts, and it is 
practically certain that the House of 
Commons will approve the action of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at The- 
Hague and ratify the Plan which was 
agreed upon there. 

The Young Committee, which amic¬ 
ably made the Young Plan, was a 
conference of international, experts re¬ 
presentative of seven nations—Britain, 
America, Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Japan. The chief British 
representative was Sir Josiah Stamp, 
a man of whom Britain is justly proud. 

In the C.N. some time ago we gave 
the German payments to the Allies 
under the Young Plan—,£100,000,000 a 
year for 37 years and £80,000,000 a year 
for a further 22 years. 

Britain and the War Debts 

It is important to recall that when 
the war ended British public opinion 
was strongly in favour of the total 
cancellation of all war debts between the 
Allies. These arose because the Allies 
varied greatly in wealth, and when a 
poor man fights side by side with a 
rich man in the same cause it is only 
natural for the rich man to provide 
weapons for the poor man. 

The richest of the Allies was America, 
and she lent war stores and war weapons 
not only to ourselves but to France, 
Italy, and Belgium. Britain, the next 
richest of the Allies; lent freely to France, 
Italy, and Belgium, and also to Russia 
and others. The British desire to wipe 
out these debts was a very proper one, 
for when a rich man fights side by side 
with a poor man and lends him a 
weapon it is not very pleasant, when 
the light is over, for him to turn to the 
poor man and say “ It is true we fought 
side by side, but I lent you your gun, so 
please hand over the price of it.” 

We need hardly say that the C.N. 
very heartily endorses cancellation and 
deplores the fact that it had to be 
abandoned. Why was it abandoned ? 
It .was abandoned because America 
insisted on payment of the British debt 
to her for war stores and munitions, 
and because the British Government 
agreed to pay America instalments of 
principal and interest for 62 years 
ending in 1987. The total sum we 
agreed to pay America in these 62 years 
is 2400 million pounds. The payment 
due to America is this year about 
£32,000,000, rising to £38,000,000 a year 
after 1932. 

Why We Are Debt Collecting 

When the British desire to wipe out 
the war debts failed, we fell back upon 
a modified principle which was defined 
by Lord Balfour in a famous' official 
note. This note set out the principle 
that we would only ask Germany and 
our Allies for such an annual sum as 
would suffice to meet the annual sum 
due by us to America. 

That is why we are debt collecting in 
Europe. Under the Young Plan we 
should in 1930, for example, having 
about £32,000,000 to pay to America, 
collect about half this amount from 
Germany and half from the Allies. 

What, then, has all the trouble been 
about ? The answer is that it has been 
about minor details. 

Wc have mentioned that Britain has 
agreed to pay to America 2400 million 
pounds in 62 years. It is important to 
add that the other Allies (Belgium, 
France, Greece, Italy, Rumania, and 
Yugo-Slavia), together with certain new 
States (Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, Fin¬ 
land, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 


Poland), have between them agreed to 
pay a further 2400 million pounds to the 
United States in the same 62 years 
ending in the year 1987. This is 4800 
million pounds from Europe to America ! 

These figures are amazing, the most 
amazing ever recorded in the history of 
the world in ancient or modern times. 

ft is the existence of these debts to 
America which makes all'the trouble in 
Europe, because, having to pay so much 
to America, the European nations are 
now anxious to get as much as possible 
out of each other. Of course these 
annual payments to America are not 
arranged or settled by the Young Plan ; 
they represent, settlements made between 
America and the various nations. It is 
necessary .to mention them, however, 
because the Young Plan was necessarily' 
influenced by the existence of these debts. 

Britain lias made various settlements 
with the Allies under which they pay 
us sums large and small. These settle¬ 
ments also have nothing to do with 
the Young Plan directly, but they 
influence it greatly because every settle¬ 
ment as to what is to be done with the 
money paid by Germany to her con¬ 
querors is necessarily governed by what 
the Allies owe America and Britain. 

If we take 1930, for example, the 
following account shows what we shall 
have to collect from our Allies. 

What the Allies Will Pay Britain in 1930 

France . £11,230,000 

Italy. £4,250,000 

Portugal.£ 350,000 

Greece .£300,000 

Yugo-Slavia .£300,000 

Rumania.£250,000 

Total.. .. £ 16 , 700,000 

According to tfie agreements that 
have been made, in 1987, when a little 
boy of ten today will be an old man of 
68, we shall be collecting £14,000,000 
from France, £4,500,000 from Italy, 
£750,000 from Rumania, £600,000 from 
Yugo-Slavia, and £400,000 each from 
Portugal and Greece! 

A Terrible Legacy 

Altogether, if these arrangements are 
fulfilled, ’ we shall collect from these 
nations between 1926 and 1987 nearly 
£1,200,000,000. That will pay half our 
debt to America, the other half being 
collected from Germany. 

The C.N. is not a political organ, but 
it is free to express an opinion about 
these remarkable figures. We think, in 
a word, that they are monstrous in kind 
even as they' are monstrous in degree. 
We believe that these payments 
strike at the stability of Governments. 
They perpetuate ill-feeling and resent¬ 
ment among the nations. They amount 
to a cruel injustice to all the peoples of 
Europe. We' earnestly hope, therefore, 
that the time is not far distant when the 
whole of this fabric of international 
indebtedness will be seen by all to be 
what it is, a thing woven of ignorance and 
short-sightedness. 

The Plain Truth 

On the other hand, it is due to all 
concerned, and fair to the facts of the 
case, to say that the cancelling of these 
debts depends on the goodwill of all the 
nations and the abolition of the waste 
on armaments. In a word, as long as 
there is any possibility of these enormous 
sums being used for war they will.never 
be forgiven. It is better that they should 
remain a burden on the nations than 
that they should be spent for war ; and 
the plain truth is that before the war 
debts can be cancelled the nations must 
Disarm and live side by side as good 
neighbours instead of as armed neigh¬ 
bours in constant fear of one another. 
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CHAPTER 21 

Had He Dreamed It ? 

pviXNER was over before Mr. Scharner 
got back, with several butterflies 
to ,sliow for liis trouble. Major Chris did 
not appear at the dinner table, nor, to 
Peter's great disappointment, at breakfast 
next morning, sending news by Abbot that 
he was keeping his room that day. 

So Mr. Scharner carried Peter oil to his 
books in the quiet room upstairs set apart 
lor him. 

The morning wore on. Mr. Scharner 
had left his chair and, as he often would do 
when they were retracing old ground, was 
standing at the window with his back to 
his pupil, drumming on the pane with his 
fingers and throwing occasional questions 
over his shoulders. But presently it began 
to appear to Peter that his answers were 
falling on cars whose attention was wander¬ 
ing and at last that his tutor'was scarcely 
listening at all. And just then the fingers 
ceased their tattoo on the glass and the 
smooth voice uttered : 

" So you made quite a find yesterday, 
Peter ? ” 

Peter's fair face looked puzzled at first. 
Then he thought, “ Oh, the sword 1 ” So 
the Grovels must have told Mr. Scharner 
about it after he and Charity had gone up 
to bed last night. Well, he wasn’t going to 
give Charity away : he didn’t mean to tell 
Mr. Scharner, or anyone, how curiously 
their discovery had upset her. Accordingly, 
the less said about it the better. 

Putting this guard on himself, Peter 
merely said : “ Yes, sir.” 

“ I understand it wasn’t a very old 
sword, Peter ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

" At the bottom of an oak chest. How 
very romantic." 

Peter said nothing. 

“ I remarked how very romantic. Didn’t 
Charity think so ? An- amazingly exciting 
find for you both.” 

Peter kept silence. He wouldn’t bring 
Charity into it. 

" Well, you don’t seem very thrilled 1 
Mr. Scharner exclaimed, swinging round 
from the window with a sharp look. " 'Pon 
my word, to judge front your manner you 
might be finding swords in oak chests every 
day. What was the sheath like ? ” 

” It hadn’t a sheath, sir.” 

" It hadn't a sheath 1 I suppose you 
explored the chest ? " 

“ I didn't see any sheath, sir, merely 
the sword.” 

“ Merely the sword,” Mr. Scharner 
repeated under his breath. " Merely the 
sword, eh, Peter? What an odd find!” 
He turned to the window again and stood 
looking out silently. “ And a coloured sword- 
knot,” he added. “ Or %vas it a ribbon ? ’’ 

“ Is a sword-knot a tassel, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me. I know nothing at 
all about swords. Had I come across that 
one, Peter, I should have been terrified." 
Mr. Scharner was passing his fingers through 
li^s lank hair. “ Terrified ! ” he repeated, 
in a slow voice. “ I think you ran some 
risk in touching it, Peter. Why, you might 
have cut your hand, as poor Major Feme 
has done. Did he slash his with his razor 
while he was shaving ? ” 

" I don’t think so, sir.” 

“ Oh, he crushed it more likely ? Yes, I 
saw no blood on his bandage. So he crushed 
his hand, did he ? A crushed hand can be 
very painful.” 

Yes, once, sir, when I crushed mine-” 

“ Well, never mind,” Mr. Scharner broke 
in. “ I should never have made a surgeon, 
I hate hurts and accidents too much. Were 
the colours on the ribbon fresh ? “ 

” What ribbon ? “ Peter asked. 

” You said there was a ribbon round the. 
sword’s- hilt. 

Peter woke his mind up and sent it back. 
Had he mentioned the ribbon ? Hot to 
his recollection. “ No, sir, I asked you if 
. a sw ord-knot was the same as a tassel. It 
must have been Colonel Grevel who told 
you ajiout the ribbon." 

“ Oh, very likely. Did you notice the 
colours ? ” 

“ There were three,” murmured Peter, 
shooting a glance at his watch. 

Mr. Scharner consulted his also. “ Time 
to stop,” he announced, straightening his 
meagre shoulders and filling his lungs. 
“ A splendid day for my butterflies this 
afternoon, Peter!” he cried ia an abrupt 
return to those lively spirits with which 
yesterday he had come tripping down the 
lime walk. He rubbed his hands gleefully. 
They were long, slippery hands. ” A 
splendid day,’’ he repeated. “ I wonder if 
you’d care to come after butterflies ? You 


wouldn’t ? ” For Peter had evidenced no 
alacrity. ” All right. Then I shall have to 
hunt by myself.” He paused at the door. 
“ If you like,” he said casually, “ you can 
show me your sword, Peter.” 

“ I wish it was mine-” 

“ Well, come along. Let’s have a look 
at it." And, humming liis little tune, Mr. 
Scharner led on. 

He was humming it still as they passed 
down the picture gallery, but desisted as 
Peter came to a halt by the chest. ” It’s 
in here, sir,” he uttered, in a hushed voice. 

His companion laughed a light laugh. 
“ But why do you whisper ? ” 

Nor in truth did Peter know why lie had 
whispered, unless it had been in some 
queerly sudden remembrance of Charity’s 
shudder when he had made the sword flash. 
He unhasped the chest. "Shall I lift it 
out ? ” he inquired. 

" Yes, yes,” muttered Mr. Scharner, 
whose voice had dropped also. 

With cautious fingers Peter explored 
the linen. Then lie emptied everything 
out. But the sword was not there. 

” It’s gone ! ” he said wildly. 

“ Ah! ” Mr. Scharner was smiling. 
" Perhaps you dreamed it, Peter.” 

He stood and watched while Peter put 
the things back, but spoke no more until 
they were leaving the gallery. And then he 
said : “ Did you dream the three colours 
as well, Peter ? One colour was white, I 
think y-ou said, and one black, and the 
other was yellow—wasn’t it ? " 

“ Yes,” acknowledged Peter. 

“ Well, jjiake my excuses at lunch, will 
you ? I will take my net and some sand¬ 
wiches and get straight away to the moor.” 

CHAPTER 22 

Major Chris Makes Use of his Legs 
VV/hen he had given his tutor’s apologies 
” at lunch Peter mentioned how he had 
taken him for a look at the sword. 

“ But it wasn’t there, sir,” he added to 
Colonel Grevel. 

He was answering with a mere shrug when 
Mrs. Grevel interposed hurriedly. 

“ I told Abbot to take it away,” she said 
to her husband ; and, turning to Peter, 
“ It would never do,” with a laugh, “ to 
leave such things lying about for people to 
play with.” 

She laughed again. But the laughter did 
not ring true, and Peter noticed that the 
colour had ebbed from her cheeks. 

He missed Major Chris at lunch. So, lie 
fancied, did Charity, whose eyes kept stray¬ 
ing to the vacant place. 

Next morning, however. Major Chris 
reappeared. His face looked more drawn 
and grey, his voice had less strength, and 
the dark lines under his eyes were darker 
than ever. He gave the impression of 
having slept little and badly. 

He admitted this when Peter was wheeling 
him in the shade. “ And though one’s 
thoughts,” he sighed, “ grow so active in 
sleeplessness mine haven’t come any nearer 
to solving our trouble. What is it, friend 
Peter, hanging over this house ? ” 

Peter was aching to tell him about the 
sword and to mention something else 
which he had omitted. He asked shyly, 
“ Do you feel well enough for a talk ? ’’ 

“ I don’t. But would I be wearing this 
if we hadn’t to talk ? ” So saying. Major 
Chris touched his still bandaged hand. 
And then he eyed Peter slantwise through 
half-closed lids. " Besides, today, friend 
Peter, I am going to make use of my legs.” 

Peter had forgotten. “ But, sir-” lie 

began. 

“ Well! And haven’t I four legs! 
Where are your wits, Peter ? Two useless 
legs in a chair, and two—oh, you’ve got it. 
That’s capital,” smiled Major Chris. “ But 
your news first ? ” 

“ How do you know I’ve got any news. 
Major Chris ? ” 

” Because you’re bursting with it,” said 
Major Chris calmly. 

So out came the tale of the sword. And 
when it was finished the man in the chair 
remained in a long spell of thought. “ But 
I don’t see where it comes. in,” he pro¬ 
nounced presently. “ In a house with such 
a long history as Falcon’s Flight there’s noth¬ 
ing much in finding a sword in a chest.” 

“ Sir, it didn’t look a very old sword,” 
declared Peter. 

“ Perhaps not. But someone had popped 
it there and forgotten it.” 

"It was hidden under the linen. It 
upset Mrs. Grevel." . 

“ Naturally. With you and Charity 
around she’d hardly want naked swords 
about—would she, Peter ? ” 

Continued on the next page 



MECCANO, LTD. ' (Depi. 27) OLD SWAN. LIVERPOOL. 


MECCANO 

WEEK! 


Once a year, during Meccano Week, every dealer makes 
a special display of Meccano. The dealers in your district 
have completed their preparations, and ail is ready for 
the hosts of eager boys who are full of keen interest and 
unbounded enthusiasm to learn the latest about Meccano. 
Boys of all ages—full of excitement—full of questions— 
wanting to know about this wonderful hobby. 

Meccano is real engineering in miniature—-all the parts 
are miniatures of the corresponding parts in real engineer¬ 
ing practice. They arc all standardised and interchange¬ 
able and can be used to make hundreds .of different 
working models. That is why Meccano is the finest and 
most enthralling hobby in the world—there are new 
thrills for the Meccano boy every day, and there is no end 
to Meccano fun. 

Boys! Do not miss this greatest week of the year. 
Visit your dealer at the first opportunity. 




PRICES OF MECCANO 

OUTFITS 



No. 

oo 

Outfit . builds 

205 models. 

Price 

3/6 

No. 

o 

,, . ,, 

344 


5 /~ 

No. 

I 


564 .. 


10/- 

No. 

12 


612 . ,, 


1 (>/- 

No. 

3 

,, . Jf 

6G3 


27/6 

No. 

4 

,, . „ 

7-20 „ . 


50/- 

No. 

5 

,, (Carton) 

764 


65/- 

No. 

.5 

,, (Enamelled Cabinet) ,, 

764 .. 


95 /- 

No. 

6 

,, (Carton) .. ,, 

Sri 


1 Li/- 

No. 

a 

,, (Unamelled Cabinet) ,, 

Si I 


Li° /- 

No. 

7 

,, (Enamelled Cabinet) „ 

8)6 „ 


3 <B/- 


SEND FOR THIS NEW MECCANO BOOK-FREE 


It is brimful of beautiful illustrations 
showing the marvellous t engineering 
models that can be built with Meccano. 
AH^ the Meccano Outfits^ are fully de¬ 
scribed and many other .interesting de¬ 
tails of this wonderful hobby are given. 

We will send you a free copy of this new 
Meccano Book in exchange for the 
names and addresses of three of your 
chums. 

Write clearly and put No. 27 after 
your name for reference. 
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“ And Colonel Grevel waited to get me 
alone before he asked me any questions ! ” 

“ Was he waiting to get you alone, or 
was it coincidence ? For he mentioned 
it, you tell me, to Mr. Scharner.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Scharner practically told me 
he did." 

“ Well then, well then, what becomes of 
your fancy that Colonel Grevel didn’t want 
the sword mentioned. No. leave it out. 
We. can’t chase a will-o’-the-wisp. It’s 
Mr. Pape whom we have to concentrate on.’’ 

Then Peter, breathing harder in -his 
excitement, said, “ I forgot to tell you about 
the second time Mr. Pape called. I was 
curled up in The Lollards’ Throne on the 
terrace, and someone came creeping past 
me to get round the wing of the house.” 

” You didn’t see him ? ” 

" I couldn't. I was too late. But 
whoever it was didn't want to be spotted.” 

“ Had Mr. Pape gone ? ” 

X think he was still in the front then.” 

” And you think it was someone spying ? ” 

“ Yes. On Mr. Pape. It was someone 
who wanted to spy who Mr. Pape was.” 

" I wonder,” said Major Chris thought¬ 
fully, closing his eyes again. When he 
opened them they were glittering with a 
new energy. ” Last time Mrs. Mandeverell 
lunched here,” he said, “ that gardener 
chap Guymer was busy in the bushes by 
the drive. Or so you told me. He crawled 
out from the bushes and spoke • to you. 
It’s queer that he was just there when her 
carriage drove up. Was he trying to spy 
out who was arriving ? ” 

" X hadn’t thought of it that way ! ” 
Peter confessed. 

“ Well, I had. He had heard her carriage 
at the bottom of the drive and slouched 
across to the bushes—that’s how I read it. 
A man who'll spy once will spy twice, 
Peter. Are you certain no one could 
see you curled up in that seat ? ” 

“ No one, unless they passed right in 
front of me.” 

Then Major Chris suddenly exclaimed : 
“ Have you any money ? ” Peter nodded. 

" All right, then. Y'ou’ll do this. You’ll 
take me in at once; then without telling 
anyone you’ll make your way to Market 
Porridge, friend Peter. I'll explain to 
Continued in the last column 



Inducements 
to Save 


The Midland Bank provides 
facilities ol special utility to 
the small saver, young or old, 
at over 2000 branches in 
England and Wales. 

An initial deposit ol 5s. 
secures, without charge, a 
strong nickel-plated Home 
Safe. This Safe may be taken 
to any branch at frequent 
intervals for the contents to 
be credited to the holder's 
account, to which interest is 
added half-yearly, 

The whole balance may be 
withdrawn on demand at the 
branch where the account is 
kept, while up to £2 may be 
obtained similarly at other 
branches. 

Full particulars are given in 
"SAVING MADE SIMPLE” 
obtainable at any branch 

MIDLAND BANK 

LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE I 

5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C .2 


The Children s Newspaper 

Jacko lends a Hand 

W hen Jacko called at Big Sister Belinda's to inquire after her cold he found 
Joe (who was Belinda's husband) reclining against the mangle reading. 

" Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” drawled Joe, looking up. ” Come in. Only you’ll have 
to be very quiet, for Belinda’s head is aching like anything.” 

“ Pooh ! ” remarked Jacko. “ Women love to make a fuss. If you like, I’ll 
stay to dinner,” he added, glancing at the nice fat capon that Belinda had left 
trussed up on the table all ready to pop in the oven. 

“ Well, perhaps,” answered Joe not too hopefully. “ While you're here,” he 



suggested,." you might give me a hand with the mangling. Belinda’s not at all 
well,” he explained. “ Asked me to help her.” 

“ Mangling ! ” echoed Jacko. " Pon my word, Joe, you are a muff to let 
yourself in for a job like that! Hallo ! Where’s .that beggar sprung from ? " 

The beggar was a dog, and from the way it was dancing round Jacko it was 
plainly asking for a game. 

“ That’s Zip ; belongs next door,” cried'Joe in alarm. “ Send him out, Jacko. 
Don’t encourage him. Belinda can’t bear him. He’s no end of a nuisance.” 

" Oh, lie’s not so bad,” said Jacko, snapping his fingers. “ Are you, old boy ? ” 

Zip barked delightedly, and rushed wildly round the room, with Jacko after him. 

Suddenly, in sheer high spirits, Jacko caught hold of the handle ol the mangle 
and gave it a terrific swing. 

” Look out! " shouted Joe. " Stop it, Jacko ! Oh,, help ! I’m caught.” 

He was—caught fast, his coal was half through the mangle ! 

And it was in that undignified position that Belinda found him when she came 
down to know what all the noise was about. Jacko, roaring with laughter, was dis¬ 
appearing through the door, the dog, barking louder than ever, at his heels. 



BIRD'S Custard 

with stewed Prunes 

Serve it piping Hot 


(Uni 
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you how to get there when we’re inside. 
You won’t be back much before dinner, 
so I’ll tell them at lunch that you’ve gone 
on an errand for me. Let’s see, now ? 
Yes, you can call at Gentle’s, the chemist, 
and bring me back a bottle of my last 
prescription. Understand ? ” 

“ Yes,” agreed Peter eagerly, ” that’s 
what I’ve gone for.” 

" But as you’re there,” Major Chris 
resumed in his dry tone, “ you can make a 
call at Mr. Tilly’s, the bookseller. You’ll 
give him my compliments and you’ll inform 
him from me that he needn’t bother to 
look for the books -which. I wrote about. 
Tilly’s a great man, Peter, at finding rare 
books for one, and as great a man ”■—Major 
Chris smiled again—-" at a gossip. He loves 
a gossip, does Tilly. Understand, Peter ? 

" I’ve to ask him if he knows Mr. Pape ? ” 

“ But cautiously. Sound him. Pump 
him. Don’t give your hand away.” 

“ Of course not ! ” Peter cried, flushing. 

“ No. I can trust you. But none of us, 
not even my friend Peter Frankling, is 
worse for a word of warning,” frowned 
Major Chris. " You’ll be on a delicate 
errand, perhaps even a dangerous one." 

“ I’m to find out if Mr. Pape is staying in 
Market Torridge ?." 

“ Yes. And Tilly will know if he is. He 
never misses a stranger. He’s a mine of 
information. But he’ll curl up if he spots 
you’ve a reason for asking.” 

” I can’t describe Mr. Pape.” 

“ No, you can’t. ,But you’ll manage. 
Find out where he’s living and then come 
straight back.” . 

“Oh, can’t I go and have a look where 
he’s living ? ” begged Peter. 

Major Chris reflected. ” Yes,” he said, 
“ if you’re careful. But Pape may know 
that you're here. So don’t let him see you.” 

"I wish I knew what you suspected ? ” 
sighed Peter. 

“I wish I. knew. myself. Or whom to 
suspect. Where’s Scharner, by the way ? 
Has he gone to the moor ? ” 

“ He is going to be there all day. He is 
full of his butterflies.” Peter hesitated. 

“ It wouldn’t do, would it, to take him 
into our confidence ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” said Major Chris slowly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


EVERY READER 

OF 

THE 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

ought 

to know all about 


SECCOTiNE 

REG. TRADE MARK. 


WHY? 

Well, every day in life there are things 
to make or to mend. The things to 
mend maybe toys, tools, instruments 
or important pieces of furniture. 
What is needed is an adhesive of 
enormous strength, which is always 
ready at a moment’s notice—requir¬ 
ing no heating or other preparation 

THAT IS WHAT 
SECCOTINE IS— 

an intensely strong adhesive—sticks 
everything, and is always ready— 
can be used by the child. It is packed 
in clean small tubes not difficult to 
open, just pull out a little pin and • 
press the tube gently then close by 
inserting the pin again. Seccotine is 
sold all the world over—tubes 4-Jd., 
6d., 9d. each. If you wish to learn 
more about this valuable article 
write for a FREE BOOKLET to 
McCaw Stevenson & Orr Ltd., 
Linenhall Works, Belfast. The infor¬ 
mation it contains will surprise you. 
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BOYS! KEEP YOUR. HORN BY RAILWAY U P - TO - DATE 

New Hornby Rolling Stock this year 
Stronger Mechanism—Greater Reality—More Fun! 



nr HE big railways have been making improve- 
* ments- and additions — so has the Hornby 
Railway. Boys, it’s your turn now ! Bring your 
Hornby Railway up-to-date. 

This year Hornby Trains arc better than ever. 
The new locomotives are fitted with powerful 
.mechanisms that give greater length of run, com¬ 
bined with exceptional 
pulling power. 

See them dashing along 
the track—up and down the 
gradients, over the points, 
round' the curves. 

You can start, stop and 
reverse them — passenger 
trains and goods trains. 


HORNBY TRAIN PRICES 


IHO Passenger Set.,' 6/- 

Xo. 1 Special Goods 


Ml Passenger Set ., 7,'6 

M2 Passenger Set.. 9j — • 

Set ... 

Xo. 1 Tanh G oods 

301- 

M Goods Set .. 8:0 

A Jo. 0 Passenger Set 15j- 

Set.. 

22/C 

Xo. 2 Special Pall - 


A Jo. 0 Goods Set .. 15/— 

man Set .. 

55/- 

Xo. 1 Passenger Set 25 f— 

Xo. 2 Special Goods 


So. 1 Goods Set .. SO:- 

Set . 

35j- 

A Jo.l Special Pas - 

Xo.2 Mixed Goods 


senger Set .. 32jO 

Set . 

3710 


The fun is never-ending and there are thrills all 
the time. 

The Hornby system provides a real railway in 
miniature with up-to-date rolling stock of almost 
every type and all kinds of realistic accessories. 

When you have a Hornby Train, the great game of 
railways never ends. You 
play as the big railways 
work, and you carry out all 
kindsof operations exactly as 
in modern raihvaj’ practice. 

You simply must have a 
Hornby Train this year. 

Make friends with your 
dealer-—he will help you. 


BOYS! GET THE NEW HORNBY BOOK OF TRAINS-BEST EVER ISSUED! 

The new Hornby Book of Trains tells a wonderful story of our railways. Read how a 
locomotive is driven—how the driver and the fireman carry out'their duties — how the 
permanent way is kept in repair — how mail trains work by day and night — how four 
British Expresses have achieved world-wide fame. 

Then read all about the new “ better than ever ” Hornby Trains with their enormously 
powerful mechanisms. There are beautiful illustrations in full colour, together with 
descriptions and prices of all Hornby Train Sets, Rolling Stock and Accessories. 

Get a copy to-day from your dealer, price 3d., or send ^Id. in stamps direct to ns ami we 
will send you a copy, post free. If you order direct mention the names and addresses 
of two or three of your chums and we will send them some interesting Hornby literature. 

Write clearly and be sure to put the letters AD after your own name for reference. 

Prices of Hornby Trains from 6/- to 95/- 

HORNBY TRAINS 



Manufactured by MECCANO LIMITED 


(Dept. A.D.) 


OLD SWAN 


LIVERPOOL 


All Akout the 

onders of 
Animal Life 



Here is a fascinating book that 
will appeal to every boy and girl 
who loves the great “Out Doors. 

It contains a large number of 
remarkable “action” photographs 
showing birds and beasts in their 
natural surroundings—how they 
live, hunt and make their home. 
Famous naturalists and explorers 
contribute the letterpress to this 
original volume. 

The NEW 
NATURE BOOK 

6 '- 


At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 


net 





AND 


A HAPPY XMAS 

Send for our Illustrated 
Price Lists. Post Free. 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 

8, Bathampton, BATH. 



Delicious, warming, cheering. ; 
A 9d. bottle cl Mason’s « 
Essence makes 100 glasses ■ 
of Ginger Wine—as good as • 
Ginger Wine can be. 


Bay a bottle to-day from 
yoat GROCER, STORES 
or CHEMIST, or send. 1/- 
and we will post a bottle and 
give you name of nearest agent. 


£ NEWBALL & HAS0N, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM ] 


4 Imperial Be© Esq, 


This is a picture of 
‘ Imperial Bee Esq.,’ 
the mascot d o 11 
which is given FREE 
in exchange for the 
coupons attached to 
jars of golden, creamy 
honey from the sun¬ 
drenched meadows 
of NEW ZEALAND. 
Ask for NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND ‘Imperial 
Bee’ HONEY*to-day 
and start collecting 
the coupons. 

Sold ini’s.l’s and 2A’s glass 
jars with Patent ‘Netur’ 
caps. 

If unable to obtain locally write to — 

A. J. MILLS & Co. Ltd. 

Colonial House, Tooley Street 





Write for “ A Sweet Slory ” Book and 
enter the great painting competition. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for i is. a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

December 7, 1929 * ' Every Thursday 2d. 


Every Thursday : 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14 s.) 



THE BRAN TUB 

How Old Are They ? 

Cally and Phoebe find that in 
twelve years’ time their com¬ 
bined ages will be 70 years. 
Twenty-two years ago Sally was 
twice as old as Phoebe. 

What are their present ages ? 

Answer next week 

Wild Flower of the Week 

The Common Daisy 

This universal favourite among 
British wild flowers seems to 
blossom all the year round.. Even 
now the flower 
may be seen in 
sheltered situa¬ 
tions and it is too 
well known to 
need any descrip¬ 
tion here. The 
name means 
“ day’s eye,” and 
was given be¬ 
cause of its open¬ 
ing and closing 
with the daylight Chaucer was' 
particularly fond of the daisy and 
often refers to it under the name 
of the eye of day, as do many other 
English poets including Ben 
Jonson. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Skylarks are now collecting in 
docks. The dabchick is 
arriving in streams and meres 
where it is never seen in summer. 
Hoodie crows are now numerous 
on the east coast. The small 
tortoiseshell butterfly sometimes 
emerges at this season when fires 
are lighted in greenhouses or other 
places where it is hibernating. 
The common daisy is found in 
flower in sheltered situations. 

Facts 

Coal was first dug in England 
about 123-t at Newcastle-on- 
■ Tyne. 

Tlie Earth’s coastline measures 
136,000 miles. 

The first photographs were taken 
in England in 1802. 

A man consumes over six cubic 
yards of air in an iiour. 

Double Acrostic 

JgeLow are the dues to seven 
words. The initials form tiie 
Christian name and the finals the 
surname of a famous English author 
now dead. 

Water vapour in the air. 

A French Christian name. 
Ancient vessel for distillation. 
Stack of hay. 

Allow to remain. 

Belonging to the East. 
Prosperous termination of an 

effort. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Venus 
is in tlie 
south-east. In 
the evening 
Jupiter is in the 
south-east and 
Uranus is in tlie 
south. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking 
south at 8 p.m. on December 11 . 

A Word Square 

'J'h e following definitions indi¬ 
cate words which, when 
placed one below tlie other, form 
a square of words. 

A period of time; everyone 
separately ; a pain ; ostridi-like 

bird. Answer next week 

Up and Down ' 

These rhymes read equally well 
either up or down. 

'J'ue stars were all alight, 

The moon was overhead ; 

I named her queen of night, 

And she my footsteps led. 

So wondrous fair was she, 

I asked her to be niine. 

As she glanced up at me 
I thrilled witli love divine. 

Beside tlie meadow bars, 

As she stood lingering there. 

Her eyes were like the stars, 

In radiance woridrous fair. 

“ You’re all the world to me,” 

She murmured sweet and shy ; 

A thrill of ecstasy 
I felt at her reply. 

Love led us all the way, 

As we turned home again; 

Our hearts were light and gay, 

Tlie world was blissful then, 
Though shadows cross the sky, 

No gloom our hearts could know ; 
True bliss is ever nigh 
When hearts are blended so. 

Ici On Parle Franfais 



Une fleche Une decora- Une antibpe 
tiou 

L’arciier lui a diScochd une fleche. 
II porte fierement sa decoration. 
O11 trouve l’antilope en Afrique. 

A Buried Bird 

JTind the missing words in the 
following nursery rhyme and 
take one letter from each in turn 
to make tlie name of a long-legged 
bird. 

Old Mother Hubbard went to 
tlie- 

To get-poor dog a bone ; 

But when she got there the cup¬ 
board —— bare, 

—- so the poor dog bad- p 

Answer next week 


The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Robe. We hardly connect a robe 
with the idea of violence, yet it is 
really the same word as rob. 

Robes, in its original sense, 
meant the spoils stripped from the 
enemy slain on the field of battle, 
and for a long time it meant 
simply spoil or booty. Then, as 
much of this consisted of garments, 
the word robe was used in its 
modern sense. 

What Am I ? 

J have no head, a tail I lack, 
But legs have (and also a back ; 
I dwell in the palace, the mansion, 
the cot, 

No home so poor iiiat i am not. 
If a monarch were present (tis 
not a fable) 

Still should I be at the head of the 

table.. . Answer next week 

Indian Air Mail Stamp 



NDIA lias recently issued this 
stamp for letters and parcels 
canted on tiie Air Mai! to England. 
The aeroplane shown on the stamp 
is one of the machines used on 
overland sections of the route. 

Do You Live at Yeovil ? 

Although Yeovil is situated on 

the River Yeo the name 
originally had nothing to do with 
Yeo. It was spelled Gifla and 
Givele, which come from the Old 
English word gafol, meaning a 
fork, or forked opening. The 
name, no doubt, had reference to 
some local landmark. Later, ow¬ 
ing to similarity of sound and the 
situation of the town oil the Yeo, 
it was called Yeo-ville, shortened 
to Yeovil. Yeo is from the Irish 
eo, meaning a yew-tree. Yeovil, 
therefore, now means the town 
by tiie river near a yew tree. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Are You Alert? 

Any number multiplied by 0 
conies to 0 . For example, no 
times 9 must be nothing. 

A Rare Creature 

Anteater, kangaroo, iguana, 
opossum, phalanger—OKAPI. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

The First Vacuum Cleaner 

]\/Jary had just returned from 
her first visit to the Zoo. 
“Oh, Daddie,” she said, ex¬ 
citedly. “ What do you think ? 
I dropped a biscuit and an 
elephant passing by took it up in 
his vacuum cleaner.” 

A Zooriosity 



HE Duckodile lays three white 
eggs, 

And then proceeds to hatch them 
Before tlie Desert Dasps have 
time 

To wriggle up and snatch them. 

Hatching’s an easy task as she 
The operation handles— 

It’s done by sunshine and the 
heat 

Of half-a-dozen candles 1 

Food For Thought 

A travelling theatrical com¬ 
pany. had arranged to play 
in- tiie Corn Exchange of a little 
town. 

“ I ought to warn you,” said 
tlie local manager, “ that some of 
our patrons are none too polite. 
They may even throw vegetables 
at you.” ’ 

“ That, my dear sir, v/ill not 
matter in the least,” said the 
tragedian who directed the com¬ 
pany. “ All my players are 
Vegetarians.” 

Salesmanship 

gOAiE golf stockings were wanted. 

“ Here are some beauties, sir,” 
said the shopman, displaying bis 
wares. “ The very latest pattern, 
fast colours, will last for years, 
and it’s a good yam.” 

“ And very well told,” added 
the customer, as he agreed to take 
the stockings. 

Not Today, Thank You 
yjAiD : Tlie old-clothes man is 
here, sir. 

Professor (deep in thought): 
Tell him we don’t want any 
today. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


M arcus and liis Daddie 
were looking at the 
lawn where Tim was rolling 
on his side and stretching 
his paws in the sunshine. 

Tim was the family cat, 
orange in colour, loved by 
Marcus, loved also by Daddie, 
not quite, perhaps, so deeply. 

Marcus asked if Daddie 
could ever, ever stop loving 
the lovely Tim ? 

“ I hardly think so,” said 
Daddie thoughtfully. “ Of 
course, if he did anything 
very bad I might. But he’s 
a fine old puss.” 

“ He is always quite good,” 
Marcus said quickly; and 
he dashed out of the long 
window and began to play 
with Tim. Daddie went off to 
mix some concrete to spread 
on the old cobbled yard. 


But, alas, Tim did wrong ! 
About an hour later he came 
stepping slowly out of the 
back door and trod on a 
piece of freslily-laid paving. 



and it was not dry. His paw 
marks showed clearly when 
Daddie wheeled up a barrow. 

“ Ugh! Shoo ! Out of the 
way, Tiin 1 Spoiling my -work. 


© 

Whatever made you come 
round here just at this 
moment? Get out of the way.” 

The voice rang out loudly 
and angrily. And Marcus 
caught Tim’s flying form as 
he bounded round the corner, 
for he had heard everything. 
Daddie had taken a dislike 
to the cat 1 

And, of course, Daddie 
never really approved of Tim 
sitting on Marcus’s bed for a 
little every night before Mar¬ 
cus went to sleep. And oh, 
supposing, Marcus thought, 
supposing Tim, being afraid, 
should run away 1 

Ah, here was Mr. Weller, 
the Vicar, come to call on 
Daddie. As he leaned against 
the wall, holding the strug¬ 
gling Tim, Marcus couldn't 
help hearing the friends talk 


The Golden Cat 

to one another. The Vicar 
seemed to be in trouble. 

“ What ! Lend you a cat 
to catch a mouse ? Certainly. 
I’ll call Marcus,” Daddie 
said. “ Tim is an excellent 
mouser.” 

" I suppose you don’t want 
to part with Tim,” came the 
Vicar’s voice ; “ I’d gladly 

keep him.” 

Then, indeed, Marcus 
shivered with fright. His 
gold cat! But in a moment 
he was smiling again, for 
Daddie said : “ Part with 

Tim ? My dear man, I assure 
you I’d as soon part with my 
gold watch.” 

Marcus gave a sigh of relief. 
Then it was all right. Daddie 
did really love Tim, and he 
would never, never send him 
away. 


For 

your 

throat 


The’Allenburys’Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the full value and flavour 
of the fruit. They have 
a demulcent and mildly 
astringent effect, most 
useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly acidu¬ 
lous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 
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THE TOFFEE 
FOR THE SCHOLAR 

Healthy boys and girls 
thoroughly enjoy Sharp’s 
Eaton Toftee. Pure 
and wholesome—ex- 
tremely delicious in 
flavour. 

TWO KINDS 


SHARP’S 

EATON 

TOFFEE 

A plain toffee with the 
natural flavour of the 
pure ingredients. 


4 
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SHARP’S 

CHOCOLATE 

EATON 

The same quality toffee 
as “ Plain Eaton" but 
coated with delicious 
chocolate. 
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